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A NOTE ON THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF 

¥ THE DEATH OF ST. AUGUSTINE 

| Monument to Saint Augustine. Essays on some aspects of his 

ett written in commemoration of his Fifteenth Cen- 
/tenary. 1930. 367 pp. Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d. 


lt is fitting that History should not allow the fifteenth 

ent mary of St. Augustine’s death to pass without some reference 
celebration of that anniversary in the countries of Western 
lgrope. Since the war there has been a vigorous reawakening 
i. est in the life and thought of Augustine. To many ob- 

; a Meropean civilisation seemed to be threatened with a 
Downfall of the West, and men turned to the writings of the 

ai it who had faced with undaunted confidence the barbarian 
ture of the eternal city. Man, the sport of powers which he 

} d do little to.control, appeared no longer the master of his 
ie, and his powerlessness to work out his own salvation, on 
yhich the great preacher of divine grace had insisted, gave birth 
8 “ theology of crisis ’’; for Karl Barth, no less than for Augus- 

8, St. Paul was the deliverer, proclaiming human helplessness 

an divine omnipotence. If for Augustine the civitas terrena lay 
“ ler a curse, in the thought of a Jacques Maritain or a Peter 
/Wust there is no hope for modern society save in those individual 
00 aversions which shall prepare the way for a new social order 
i which a Civitas Dei may be realised. To an age which seeks 
0 learn from the mysticism of the East and to recover for Chris- 
nity the faith of the devotee Augustine appeals as the master 
Phakia, pointing out to the seekers of our time the path of loving 
‘devotion to God. We are intensely interested in human psycho- 
- BY, and in Augustine, “‘ the supreme psychologist of the ancient 
brid,” the modern student finds invaluable material. It will 
sufficient to refer to Girgensohn’s treatment of the Confessions 


: a. Eleanor McDougall, St. Augustine : A Study in his Personal Religion. 
il ed in India, 1928; Student Christian Movement Press (London), 1930. 
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as an historical document of outstanding significance.1 In the 


history of educational theory in Western Europe Augustine is g_ 


pioneer, and at times in reading such a work as his tractate De 
catechizandis rudibus the centuries fall away and we forget that 
the writer is not our contemporary. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that a biographical sketch was recently published in which 
Augustine was portrayed as the first modern man. 

Indeed it is no easy matter to “‘ place” a giant like Augustine: 
Troeltsch, in an important though one-sided—and, it may be 
added, extremely difficult—book claimed that Augustine did not 
belong to the Middle Ages; he is the crown of the culture of the 
classical world, his philosophy was designed to buttress, maintain 
and purify an ancient civilisation, so long as it still endured, 
The Middle Ages took Augustine’s works as a kind of universal 
library of theology and philosophy, and used them, as the Bible 
and, later, the writings of Aristotle were used, i.e. they were 
interpreted according to the views and the needs of the Middle 
Ages.2 But it may be urged that Troeltsch considered too 
exclusively the moral philosophy of Augustine, that Augustine is 
rather to be regarded as a colossus bestriding the centuries, that, 
as Reitzenstein contended in a well-known study,’ he was a 
man both of the ancient and of the medieval world. But, 
if we consider the personality of Augustine, even this limitation 
is unsatisfactory, for the humanity of Augustine is timeless: he 
is one of the rare souls in whose great nature and intense experience 
each age sees its own spiritual struggles and aspirations mirrored— 
and transfigured.* 

For in the modern work on Augustine it is the man and not 
the father of a theological system, ‘‘ Augustinianism,”’ which is 
the centre of interest.5 At times it might seem that the practice 
of research in our modern universities tends to stultify itself: 
our students are encouraged to explore the histories of insigni- 
ficant folk, because their limited achievement presents a manage- 


1 K. Girgensohn, Der seelische Aufbau des religidsen Erlebens, 2nd edn., 
Gitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1930, at pp. 8-9, 630-50, 

2 E. Troeltsch, Augustin, die christliche Antike und das Mittelalter. Miinchen 
und Berlin, Oldenbourg, 1915, at pp. 158-9. Cf. E. Bernheim, Mittelalterliche 
Zeitanschauungen in ihrem Hinfluss auf Politik und Geschichtschreibung. Teil I, 
Tiibingen, Mohr, 1918, 

3 R. Reitzenstein, Augustin als antiker und als mittelalterlicher Mensch. Biblio- 
thek Warburg, Vortrage 1922-23, Teil I, Leipzig, Teubner, 1924, pp. 28-65. 

4 So Vernon Bartlet in the preface to Miss McDougall’s book (see note 1, p. 
193) and cf. J. Mausbach in Aurelius Augustinus, Kéln, Bachem, 1930, at p. 169. 

5 Cf. J. M. Nielen, Augustinus. Neue Jahrbuecher fir Wissenschaft und 
Jugendbildung 7 (1931), 7-19, at p. 18. 
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able theme which can be exhaustively treated in a dissertation 
of moderate compass. Would it not be of greater advantage 
to the youthful researcher to be permitted to adventure upon 
the study of one of the giants of human history, and from that 
partial study to gain a passion and a devotion which might inspire 
alifetime of increasingly intimate acquaintance? Adolf Harnack 
in his noble essay on Die Hoéhepunkte in Augustins Konfessionen + 
gees the decisive moment for the saint’s conversion simply and 
solely in his contact with personal life which he absorbed into 
himself. Decisive for him were Victorinus, a renowned teacher 
in Rome who had given up everything for Christ, and the two 
civil servants in Tréves who on reading the life of Antony, the 
eremite, had abandoned their career and become monks. ‘ Per- 
sonally Augustine had not seen them, but the accounts of what 
they had experienced and done worked upon him as if the scene 
had been acted before his own eyes. Thus can past history 
become present reality and experience, and so will it always be. 
... Every moral advance—even the birth of morality itself— 
depends upon our contact with outstanding personalities.” 
Augustine is one of such outstanding personalities, and it is well 
that our age should appropriate for itself something of his ex- 
perience and his victory.” 

With this interest in the personality of Augustine it is natural 
that of recent years special study has been devoted to the Con- 
fessions. Ever since 1888, when Adolf Harnack in his famous 
essay ® contrasted the account of Augustine’s conversion (A.D. 386) 
contained in the Confessions with the picture given us in the 
contemporary Dialogues,‘ the question of the historical accuracy 
of the former work, written c. A.D. 400, has been hotly disputed. 
Some have contended that Augustine in the Confessions sought 
consciously to deceive his readers—a complete disclosure of the 
truth was unnecessary: God already knew all, but with the 
bishop’s human audience a discreet economy could be practised. 


1 Reprinted in Reden und Aufsdtze, N.F. Bd. iii, Aus der Friedens- und Kriegs - 
arbeit, Giessen, Tépelmann, 1916, pp. 69-99, at pp. 86-93. 

* It is in this spirit that Alberto Pincherle has written his recently published 
biography, Sant’ Agostino d’Ippona, vescovo e teologo. Bari, Laterza, 1930. He 
would see the man first—the saint can look after himself. Here is a work which, 
though based upon a first-hand study of the writings of Augustine, is designed 
for the general reader. 

* Followed a few months later by Boissier’s article in the Revue des deux 


“ A. Gudemann has contended that the Dialogues “ sind in Form wie Inhalt 
*benso fingierte, am Schreibtisch entstandene Kunstwerke wie alle Dialoge 
seer Vorginger.” His argument is contained in a paper published in Silve 


Monacenses, Miinchen und Berlin, Oldenbourg, 1926, pp. 16-27. 
o2 
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But Otto Seeck has not found many disciples. Thimme held 
that the true history of the conversion can only be gained from 
the Dialogues; Alfaric contended that the change was a con. 
version to Platonism, and not to Christianity; but closer study 
has shown that while Christianity is implicitly the basis of all 
the discussions at Cassiacum, there is still not a little Platonism 
in the Confessions. The approximation of the Dialogues to the 
Confessions and the rehabilitation of the Confessions as a source 
for Augustine’s biography are mainly due to the magnificent 
essay published by Holl in 1922 and to the elaborate study of 
Norregaard.* Later work has been concentrated on the stages 
in the process of Augustine’s conversion. The effect of reading the 
Hortensius of Cicero has been characterised as Augustine’s “ first 
conversion.” * If Augustine’s acquaintance with Neoplatonism 
and the “tolle lege’ scene marked two further stages, Wundt 
has argued for a “‘ fourth ” conversion in the year of Augustine's 
ordination as priest, when after a short exercise of his new duties 
he had failed in some way (Ep. 21) and had been driven back 
to a fresh study of the Pauline epistles.‘ Reitzenstein would 
place the final conversion of Augustine in the middle ’nineties: 
at this time (A.D. 396-7), it has been suggested, Augustine adopted 


1 Otto Seeck’s chapter on Augustine—Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken 
Welt, vol. v1, Stuttgart, Metzler, 1920, pp. 1-32—is a striking example of the 
extent to which a hatred of Christianity can distort the judgment of an historian. 
It is one of the glories of Gibbon’s masterpiece that its author instinctively 
recognised greatness even in one with whom he was least in sympathy. 

2 A reference to the principal discussions may be of service: Harnack’s 
essay appeared in an English translation in Monasticism . . . and the Confessions 
of St. Augustine. Two lectures, Williams and Norgate, 2nd impression. 1913; 
Gaston Boissier, La Conversion de saint Augustin, reprinted in La Fin du 
Paganisme, vol. 1, Paris, Hachette (many editions); F. Wérter, Die Geistesent- 
wicklung des hl. Aurelius Augustinus bis zu seiner Taufe. Paderborn, 1892; 
Hans Becker, Augustin, Studien zu seiner geistlichen Entwicklung. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1908; W. Thimme, Augustins geistige Entwicklung in den ersten Jahren 
nach seiner “ Bekehrung,”’ 386-91. Berlin, Trowitzsch, 1908; W. Montgomery, 
St. Augustine : Aspects of his Life and Thought. Hodder and Stoughton, 1914; 
Prosper Alfaric, L’évolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin, vol.1, Du Manichéisme 
au Néoplatonisme. Paris, Nourry, 1918; Karl Holl, Augustine innere Entwicklung. 
Abhandlungen der Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1922, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Berlin, 1923, 
reprinted in his Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, vol. 11, Tibingen, 
Mohr, 1928; Jens Nérregaard, Augustins Bekehrung (= German translation and 
second edition of the Danish original). Tibingen, Mohr, 1923; P. Fabo de 
Maria, La Juventud de San Augustin ante la critica moderna. Madrid, Bruno del 
Amo, 1929.—Héléne Gros, La valeur documentaire des ‘‘ Confessions” de saint 
Augustin [on cover the title is La Conversion de saint Augustin], Paris, Desclée, is 
undated : I do not know when it was published. 

* Maria Peters, Augustins erste Bekehrung in a collection of papers in honour 
of A. Harnack (‘‘ Harnack-Ehrung ”’), Leipzig, 1921. 

4M. Wundt, Zin Wendepunkt in Augustins Entwicklung, Zeitschrift fir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, etc. 21 (1922), 53-64. 
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the view that even the beginning of faith came to man from God, 
and was not due to man’s initiative. Then only—after Augus- 
tine’s reading of Ambrosiaster—was the conversion complete. 

A psychologist of the school of Bliiher sought on Freudian 
lines a simpler solution of the problem. W. Achelis explained 
Augustine’s conversion as merely a sublimation of his sexual 
passion and contended that Augustine’s friendships were founded 
on homosexual perversion.2 But the psychologists have rejected 
this simplification.? With greater restraint F. Billicsich has 
applied modern psychological methods to the interpretation of 
the Confessions,‘ while Peter Schafer has contributed a valuable 
analysis of the acute consciousness of sin which markedly dis- 
tinguishes the Confessions from the contemporary Dialogues.5 

But it is not only the authenticity of the Confessions as an 
historical source which has been canvassed, both the aim and 
the literary form of the work have been discussed. It is generally 
admitted that this is a conscious work of art—perhaps the one 
supreme artistic achievement in the whole of early Christian 
literature—but what is the meaning of its title and why did it 
not close with the tenth book ?—why did Augustine add to it 
three books of exegesis of the first chapter of Genesis? This is 
in no ordinary sense of the term an autobiography : from this 
source alone it would be impossible to write an account of Augus- 
tine’s early life, but on the essential character of the Confessions 
there is at present no agreement. Some would still maintain 
the traditional interpretation of its title: it is a confession of 
sin—eine Beichte;* Reichard has argued that it is a confession 
of faith—ein Glaubensbekenntnis;?7 Wundt has contended that 


1 On the date a.p. 396-7 as marking a distinct stage in Augustine’s develop- 
ment ef. A. Casamassa, I] pensiero di Sant’ Agostino nel 396-7. Roma, Desclée, 
‘1919, and A. Pincherle, Sant’ Agostino d’ Ippona (see note 2, p. 195) at pp. 303-5. 
For this period in Augustine’s life ef. further Pincherle’s articles I ‘‘ decennio di 
preparazione”’ di Sant’ Agostino. Ricerche religiose (Roma), 6 (1930), 15-38, 
7 (1931), 30-52. 

* W. Achelis, Die Deutung Augustins. Prien, Kampmann und Schnabel, 1921. 

* Cf. G. Wunderle, Kinfiihrung in Augustins Konfessionen. Augsburg, 
Haas und Grabherr, 1930, on Augustine and friendship, pp. 133-42. 

* F. Billicsich, Studien zu den Bekenntnissen des heiligen Augustinus. Wien, 
Mayer, 1929. I have not yet seen W. Thimme’s Augustine Selbstbildnis in den 
Konfessionen. Beiheft 2 to the Zeitschrift fir Religionspsychologie, Gitersloh, 
Bertelsmann, 1929. 

*P. Schafer, Das Schuldbewusstsein in den COonfessiones des heiligen 
Augustinus. Hine religionspsychologische Studie. Wirzburg, Becker, 1930; 
ef. G. Wunderle, Hinfiihrung, etc. (see note 3, above), pp. 117-31. 

* Troeltsch, op. cit. (see note 2, p. 194), p. 77, has characterised the Confessions 
as a “‘ Mischung von Roman und Beichte.” 

" Sokrates, N.F. 5 (1917), p. 119. 
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it is an Apologia pro viia sua in which Augustine defended himself 
against the attacks of the Donatists,’ while Bohmer has sought 
to prove that Confessio here means a hymn of praise to God: he 
would translate Augustine’s title as Die Lobpreisungen? May 
Zepf has studied the literary form of the work and concludes 
that it can best be described as a hymn: it has as an ultimate 
model the pagan Aretalogy—the record of divine aid and the 
offering of the worshipper’s prayer of thanks for deliverance? 
Wunderle in his useful introduction to the Confessions‘ pub. 
lished last year lays stress upon the linguistic evidence of the 
Vulgate for this sense of the word confessio: more than sixty 
times in the Psalms is confiteri used for laudare = to praise, 
and he would accept this as the primary sense of Augustine’s 
title. But he considers that in a secondary sense the word does 
also mean a confession of sin, for confession of sin is the most 
effective way of offering praise to God: si pie nos accusamus, 
Deum utique laudamus, as Augustine wrote (Sermo 67, 4); and 
if the Latin word bore for Augustine this double sense, it cannot 
be translated, it must be retained in any modern version of the 
work. 

And the last three books—why were they added? Though 
the Confessions are throughout addressed! to God alone, yet 
Augustine never lost sight of the value which the work might 
have for the instruction of his fellow-Christians. He felt that 
God’s dealing with a single individual was too frail a basis for 
his mighty argument: the whole creation must make its con- 
tribution and join in the hymn of praise. Hence the addition 
of the commentary on the account given in Genesis of the creation. 
So Williger would explain the riddle of the closing books. 

All these—and many other—problems * are reflected in the 
literature to which the centenary celebration has given birth. 
Only a few of these publications can be mentioned here; for 
further details of numerous widely scattered articles reference 


1M. Wundt, Augustine Oonfessionen. Zeitschrift fir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, etc., 22 (1923), 161-206. This has given rise to a discussion of 
the chronology of the anti-Donatist writings of Augustine; ef. Wundt, ibid., 21 
(1922), 128-35; 27 (1928), 199-202; M. Zepf, ibid., 28 (1929), 46-61; Wundt, 
28 (1929), 343-6. 

* H. Béhmer, Die Lobpreisungen des Augustinus. Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift 
26 (1915), 419-38, 487-512. 

* Max Zepf, Augustine Confessiones. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1926. 

* Einfiihrung, ete. (see note 3, p. 197), pp. 33-9. " 

‘ E. Williger, Der Aufbau der Konfessionen Augustins. Zeitschrift fir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, etc., 28 (1929), 81-106. 

* Cf. G. Beyerhaus, Neuere Augustinprobleme. Historische Zeitschrift, 127 
(1922), 189-209, 
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can be made to the wonderful current bibliography of the Revue 
Chistoire ecclésiastique; the debt which, as students of history, 
we owe to the self-denying industry of the scholars of Louvain 
we can never repay, but of our tribute of unfailing gratitude they 
may rest assured. Two lectures are of real value. Reinhold 
Seeberg’s Augustinus * is a suggestive introduction to the problems 
with which Augustine wrestled—the relation between philo- 
sophical idealism and the Christian religion, between authority 
and reason, the problem of the human will, the problem of the 
church and the world. Karl Adam’s Die geistige Entwicklung 
des heiligen Augustinus * appears to me admirable in its study 
of the influence of Platonism on Augustine in the period after 
his conversion. Two biographies have recently appeared; one 
by Pincherle * in Italian and another by Lesaar *® in German. 
Both are written for the general public and neither labours under 
the burden of footnotes. In England W. J. Sparrow Simpson 
has written a book on St. Augustine’s Conversion, an Outline of 
his Development to the Time of his Ordination. Any book that 
Dr. Simpson writes on Augustine deserves careful attention ; 
the letters of Augustine have been unduly neglected and we owe 
to Dr. Simpson the only monograph on the substance of those 
letters which has been published of recent years.’ Lastly there 


1 Tt may be of service to mention the titles of the more important of these 
publications : two sumptuous collections of papers take pride of place—(i) the 
“ Huldigungsgabe ’’ of the Gérresgesellschaft, Aurelius Augustinus, edited by 
Martin Grabmann and Joseph Mausbach. Kéln, Bachem, 1930, pp. xi, 439. 
(ii) the volume edited by the Dutch Augustinian Fathers, Miscellanea Augustiniana, 
1930, pp. xxix, 579 (no place of publication given). In France after Etienne 
Gilson’s Introduction a V’ étude de saint Augustin (Etudes de philosophie médiévale, 
ed. E. Gilson, x1), Paris, Vrin, 1929, came the Etudes sur saint Augustin (= 
Archives de Philosophie, vol. v1, cahier 2), Paris, Beauchesne, 1930, and later 
the Mélanges Augustiniens, Paris, Riviére. Italy has produced Acta Hebdomadae 
Augustinianae-Thomisticae, Turin, Marietti, 1931, while the reviews Studia 
Catholica of Nijmegen, 6 (1930), 231-375, and Studien of Bois-le-Duc, 113 (1930), 
278-404, each devoted a special fascicule to Augustine [for contents cf. Revue 
Phistoire ecclésiastique, 26 (1930), p. 829]. To these should be added A. Harnack, 
Possidius, Augustins Leben, eingeleitet wnd iibersetzt. Abhandlungen der Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss., 1930. Phil.-hist. Klasse, No. 1, Berlin, 1930, and Hans Leitz- 
mann, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Briefsammlung Augustins. Sitzungsberichte 
of the same academy, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1930, No. xxiii. 

* Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1930. 

* Augsburg, Haas und Grabherr, 1931. Gustav Kriiger’s Augustin. Der Mann 
und sein Werk, Giessen, Tépelmann, 1930, is an interesting lecture, but appears 
to me of less significance than those of Seeberg and Adam. 

* See note 2, p. 195. 

*H. H. Lesaar, Der heilige Augustin. Hin Lebensbild. Miinchen, Késel 
und Pustet [1930]. 

* Published for the Church Historical Society by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1930. ’ The Letters of St. Augustine, S.P.C.K., 1919. 
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is the Monument to St. Augustine which has inspired the writing 
of this note. With Augustine’s philosophy History is not 
directly concerned, but three papers in this collection fall within 
its sphere: + Christopher Dawson’s St. Augustine and his Age, 
(i) the Dying World, (ii) the City of God; C. C. Martindale's 4 
Sketch of the Life and Character of St. Augustine, and John-Baptist 
Reeves’s St. Augustine and Humanism. Mr. Dawson’s work 
is always challenging and suggestive, and though the reader may 
feel that in this essay less than justice is done to that ideal of the 
Christian Empire which was conceived by Constantine and Euse- 
bius, yet the treatment of Augustine’s thought is marked by a 
fine vigour. Mr. Carlyle refused to believe that Augustine could 
have denied that the foundations of the human state were built 
upon justice—“ if he did, I cannot but feel that it was a deplorable 
error for a great Christian teacher.”” Mr. Dawson, unmoved by 
such considerations, maintains with energy that Augustine did 
in fact hold that view and seeks to show how he came to hold it.* 

Patristic studies are generally associated in the reader’s mind 
with a sense of fusty unreality, but, while many modern attempts 
to produce “ brighter history ’’ only result in lamentable exhibi- 
tions of vulgarity, Father Martindale in this vigorous defence of 
the veracity of the Confessions does make us feel that we are 
in truth reading about a great man and not merely about a Father 
of the Church. To E. K. Rand’s Founders of the Middle Ages 
(Harvard University Press, 1928), which was a fresh and stimu- 
lating study of the early humanists of the Western Church, Mr. 
Reeves has contributed a supplement in his paper on the human- 


1 The other papers are : E. I. Watkin on the mysticism of Augustine; M.C. 
D’Arcy on the philosophy of Augustine; J. Maritain on St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas; Bernard Roland-Gosselin on the ethics of Augustine; E. 
Przywara on Augustine and the modern world; E. Gilson on the future of Augus- 
tinian metaphysics; and Maurice Blondel on the latent resources in Augustine’s 
thought. 

* Cf. Otto Schilling’s review of recent literature on the De Civitate Dei in the 
Gérresgeselischaft volume (see note 2, p. 199), pp. 301-13, and on the influences 
which lie behind that work see H. Leisegang’s essay on Der Ureprung der Lehre 
Augustine von der Civitas Dei, Archiv fir Kulturgeschichte 16 (1925), 127-58. 
On the contribution of Tyconius to Augustine's thought cf. H. A. van Bakel, 
Tyconius, Augustinus ante Augustinum, Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift 19 
(1930), 36-57. E. Buonaiuti has drawn a sympathetic picture of Tyconius in 
his book II cristianesimo nell’ Africa romana, Bari, 1928, and see Pincherle’s bio- 
graphy (note 2, p. 195). Itmay be mentioned here that Father Rickaby published 
recently a useful analysis of the argument of the De Civitate Dei—St. Augustine's 
City of God, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1925, and cf. E. Gdéller’s lecture 
on Die Staats- und Kirchenlehre Augustins und ihre Fortwirkung im Mittelalter, 
Freiburg, Herder, 1930, and K. Heussi, Vom Sinn der Geschichte Augustinus und 
die Moderne, Jena, Fischer, 1930. 
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ism of Augustine. We need an adequate commentary on the 
De doctrina christiana to match J. P. Christopher’s recent edition 
of the De catechizandis rudibus (Catholic University of America, 
1926). It is good to have the plain text in the cheap and handy 
form in which it has recently been published in Germany; but 
for the full appreciation of Augustine’s manual we should possess 
an annotated English version. 

Augustine was a man of action: action drove him to his 
desk and his writings are themselves deeds. His belief is no 
solid four-square system, but a development which expresses a 
continuous reaction to life and its problems. Pincherle is per- 
haps right : the modern study of Augustine’s thought has been 
concentrated on special moments in that development, and has 
suffered through the very isolation of those moments. The 
time has come for synthesis, but not the synthesis of a new Augus- 
tinianism—not a timeless dogmatic reconciliation of the con- 
flicting elements in Augustine’s thought: those elements must 
be sunk once more in the flux of time, in the current of a single 
life, the life of a man who was always learning and always re- 
interpreting experience, gathering it up for the next advance 
upon his passionate pilgrimage towards the truth. Manichean, 
Sceptic, Neoplatonist, Christian bishop and Christian monk, 
Donatist and Pelagian, the love of mother and concubine and 
friend, the hostility of foes—each and all played their part in 
the making of a saint. Suppose that this centenary celebration 
should lead some student to make preparation for the writing 
of a real life of Augustine; Harnack once said, when publishing 
a volume of translated extracts from Augustine’s works,? that 
none but specialists—theologians and historians—would read 
a biography : it was only through selected maxims and reflections 
that Augustine could reach the folk of to-day. But is it true? 
Might it not be worth while to try the experiment of giving the 
whole man to us in the English tongue—not Augustine up to his 
baptism or Augustine up to his ordination, but Augustine right 
up to that death-bed where with sentences from the Psalms on 
the walls before his eyes he awaited the meeting with the God 
whom he had sought his long life through? Would it indeed be 
labour idly spent ? N. H. Bayngs. 


* In the Florilegium Patristicum, Bonn, Hanstein. 
* A. Harnack, Augustin : Reflexionen und Maximen. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1922, 
at p. vii. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE His. 
TORY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


THE second international congress of the history of science 
and technology, which was held in London from 29th June to 
4th July, demonstrated the maturity of this department of 
historical studies, and, by the non-technical interest which the 
president, Dr. Charles Singer, deliberately introduced into the 
discussions, made an important contribution towards achieving 
for the history of science the position in general historical teach- 
ing and study which its highly specialised character has denied 
it in the past. A brief account of the organisation of this branch 
of history, and of the proceedings of the congress will therefore 
be of interest to the readers of History; a full set of abstracts 
of the congress proceedings has been deposited in the library of 
the Historical Association, and the proceedings themselves will 
be published in a future number of the journal Archeion. 

The congress was the second of the triennial congresses 
organised by the Comité international d’histoire des sciences ;} 
the first was held in Paris in 1929, and plans have been made for 
the third congress in 1934 in Berlin, while the Comité has arranged 
to take an active part in the general historical congress at Warsaw 
in 1933. This international committee, founded at Oslo in 1928, 
is an offspring of the Comité international des sciences historiques, 
and derives its origin ultimately from a permanent commission 
established by this parent body at Romein 1903.2 For the second 
international congress the committee enlisted the co-operation 
not only of its parent body, but also of two other organisations, 
the Newcomen Society for the study of the history of engineering and 
technology,* which was founded in London in 1921, and the History 
of Science Society * in the United States. 

As important as these institutions are the publications dealing 
with the subject. Apart from periodicals occupied entirely with 
the history of medicine, Germany led the way with the Mitiei- 
lungen zur geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften, 
first published in 1902, and still indispensable for bibliographical 

1 Permanent secretary, M. Aldo Mieli, 12 Rue Colbert, Paris, 2°. 
2 See Bulletin of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, II. 505-8. 
% Secretary, H. W. Dickinson, Science Museum, South Kensington, 8.W. 7. 


* Corresponding Secretary, Dr. F. E. Brasch, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C, Membership is open to all nationalities; the subscription is $5 a year. 
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s. An equally valuable periodical with a record of con- 
tinuous publication since 1908, except for a brief interruption 
during the War, is edited by Dr. Julius Schuster under the title 
Archiv far die geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Technik 
(Vogel : Berlin). ‘Two other journals, of international reputation, 
began as private ventures; IJsis, first published in Belgium in 
1913 by Dr. George Sarton, who is still editor, was adopted in 
1924 as the official journal of publication for the American History 
of Science Society; Archeion, privately published at Rome in 
1919 by M. Aldo Mieli, who remains editor, is now the official 
organ of the Comité international d’histoire des sciences. Among 
English publications there is no counterpart to these journals, 
but mention must be made of the handsome journal which the 
Newcomen Society has published from its foundation in 1921 
under the editorship of Mr. H. W. Dickinson; of the Studies in 
the History and Method of Science (Oxford), edited by Dr. Charles 
Singer, two volumes of which have appeared; and of the often 
unsuspected amount of historical material published in various 
trade journals, in particular by the pharmaceutical chemists’ weekly 
paper, Chemist and Druggist (28 Essex St., W.C. 2), which issues 
two finely illustrated supplements each year of special interest 
to students of history and very useful for classroom purposes. 

These organisations and publications had long borne witness 
to the number of students interested in the development of 
science, but the London congress was the first occasion on which 
there had been an opportunity for them to meet. Nearly four 
hundred delegates and members from twenty-five countries 
attended, and an elaborate programme of social functions made 
possible that informal intercourse which is the major purpose 
of an international congress. At the British Museum, a special 
exhibition of books illustrating the development of experimental 
science in the seventeenth century, for which the president of the 
congress had prepared an explanatory guide,! was visited by 
congress members. In a brief description, Dr. Singer drew atten- 
tion particularly to the works of Giordano Bruno through which 
Copernican theories reached England; of John Napier, the in- 
ventor of logarithms and of the first calculating machine, known 
as “ Napier’s Bones’; of William Harvey, whose De motu cordis 
marked the beginning of modern physiology; of the prodigy, 
Jeremiah Horrocks, who, though dying at the age of twenty- 
three, made scientific contributions sufficient to establish his 


* Charles Singer, T'he first century of science in England, 1584-1687 (privately 
printed). 
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fame as unquestionably one of the greatest predecessors of Ney. 
ton; of William Petty, who was the first consistently to employ 
scientific methods in the study of social problems; of Robert 
Boyle, who laid the foundation of modern chemistry; of Chris. 
topher Wren, whose fame as an architect has unfortunately 
obscured his equally important scientific work in other fields; 
of Leeuwenhoeck, who for the first time saw bacteria, not observed 
again for more than a century; of Robert Hooke, the founder of 
modern microscopy, a genius who has been overshadowed by the 
greater fame of his contemporary Newton ; and of John Flamsteed, 
whose catalogue of stars forms the basis of modern astronomy, 
The sessions of the congress held at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, avoided discussions of technicalities by rejecting the 
method of special papers and occupying themselves with debates 
on four general themes—‘ The sciences as an integral part of 
general historical study,” ‘‘ The teaching of the history of science,” 
“The historical and contemporary inter-relationship of the 
physical and biological sciences,’ and ‘‘ The interdependence 
of pure and applied science.”” The arrangement of the discus- 
sions on this basis was in itself a disclosure of some of the assump- 
tions underlying the conception of the history of science in the 
minds of those responsible for the organisation. Clearly science 
was regarded as a unity, and interest was therefore to centre 
round the history of organised knowledge as such, rather than 
round the individual developments of particular sciences, the 
conventional divisions between which are frequently administra- 
tive accidents; the history of science was essentially the record 
of a particular state of mind, a mood, and therefore of the origins 
and effects of that attitude among other historical developments. 
Further, the history of science was not merely a narrative of 
biographical and bibliographical incidents, or the discovery of 
the exact sequences and priorities of inventions; nor was it 
claiming a place in general history merely because an account 
of the effects of scientific developments could not be omitted 
from any satisfactory description of the past; nor was it just 
a particularly convenient method of teaching the natural sciences, 
or a hobby for the leisure of scientists, or a mere appeal to family 
pride. It was these, but in addition it was essentially concerned 
with general problems and therefore had an indispensable con- 
tribution to make to the solution of contemporary general 
problems. Appeal to history would help to provide a guide to 
present action. 
These unarticulated assumptions, implicit in the organisation 
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of the sessions, meant that the congress had to concern itself 
primarily with the history of science, rather than with the history 
of sciences, and that historical discussion was continuously 
focussed on general, and therefore contemporary, problems. 
This insistence on general problems meant that the issues that 
emerged were vital and significant. The fact, however, that 
the assumptions were not formulated and the full implications 
of them not consciously realised, meant that the discussions as 
a whole left the general impression of an issue between two groups 
of opinion, the unco-ordinated conceptions of most of the speakers 
and the elaborately systematised theories of the Marxists, of 
whom the most prominent were the nine delegates from Russia 
led by Professor Nicholai Bukharin. 

The first task was definition. The President of the Board 
of Education, Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith, in opening the proceedings, 
spoke of the increasing rapidity of scientific discovery and technical 
invention, illustrated the determining force of science as a factor 
in the modern world, and pointed out that as a social fact science 
raised an ethical problem, whether morality could ensure that 
scientific progress should be controlled in the interest.of the good. 
Science as a social fact raises not only an ethical but an historical 
problem, and with this the president of the congress, Dr. Charles 
Singer, dealt in his inaugural address.! 

Roughly defining science as ‘‘ the systematic process of recording natura 
happenings with the object of discerning some relation between them,” he 
attempted to answer the question ‘‘ When did science begin?” Beginnings 
in the psychological or anthropological sense are vague, but historically a 
more satisfactory answer has recently become possible. The scientific 
tradition among the Greeks can be traced back from the fifth-century Hippo- 
cratic collection, through Pythagorean writings, the records of Thales, and 
the Works and Days of Hesiod, to the Iliad, that is, as far back as the ninth 
or tenth century. Behind that the tradition, if importance is attached to 
the opinions of the Greeks themselves, seems to lead to Egypt, hence any 
evidence provided by Egyptian papyri is of peculiar interest. Four pieces 
of evidence are of greatest value: in medicine, the Ebers papyrus and the 
Edwin Smith papyrus, in mathematics, the Rhind papyrus and the Moscow 
papyrus. The recently discovered Edwin Smith papyrus, probably of the 
sixteenth century B.c., is apparently derived from a treatise dating back to 
the Old Empire, and some of its observations, such as that injuries to the brain 
on one side result in paralysis of the other side of the body, testify to a truly 
scientific spirit in the writer. The recently published Moscow papyrus 
dates from the Middle Kingdom; should its determinations, apparently, 
for instance, of the area of a sphere on the basis of 7 as 3-16, prove to rest on 
general formule and not on empirical methods, “‘ it will be necessary to rewrite 
the history of ancient science, and with it much of ancient philosophy.” 
A provisional estimate of the importance of the Edwin Smith and Moscow 


papyri is that they justify the search for a scientific tradition in Egypt or 
the Near East, of which Greek science was a derivative. 


1 Printed in Nature, 4 July, 1931. 
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The next task was justification. The existence of the con. 
gress was sufficient proof that the history of science could claim 
to be a separate discipline, with important work of its own to 
achieve, but had it a right to claim that once the purely technical 
problems had been solved by the specialist, its subject-matter 
was as much the concern of general historians as that of the 
history of religions, or of war, or of politics? And, further, could 
it admit that it could not pursue its own proper studies without 
the co-operation of the general historian, since the assumption 
of the autonomy of the development of knowledge which had too 
readily been made by historians of science in the past, was now 
harming the work of the specialists? In introducing the subject 
of ‘‘ The sciences as an integral part of general historical study,” 
Professor G. N. Clark confessed that he came as a convert :— 


My own studies are mainly concerned with the economic and political 
spheres, but, although I originally approached these from a very different 
point of view, I have been led in more ways than one to regard the history 
of science as closely and necessarily connected with them. On the one 
hand, the history of technology must be studied if war, industry, transport 
are to be understood, and, on the other hand, the governing ideas in social 
organisation, in politics and philosophy cannot be studied in isolation from 
the ideas of science. In this congress it is needless to labour the point; 
the history of science is an integral part of general history. 

When contrasted with the history of other departments of thought, and 
still more when contrasted with economic or political history, the history 
of science seems to be distinguished by more definite achievements, a clearer 
articulation, a more orderly development. Science may be said to have 
more truly a history than have other human activities, and this has led to 
interpretations of general history in which the history of science occupies 
the central place. The evidence of progress in science led Fontenelle and 
others in the seventeenth century to lay the foundations of a theory of 
history in general as progressive. Buckle held that mankind progressed 
in knowledge but that ethical progress was illusory. Historians of science, 
however, in their actual work have constantly in mind the external con- 
ditions by which its growth is affected. Science has its context in social 
conditions and in other departments of thought, though no doubt its relation 
to this context is not always the same. It is not the same for technology 
as for mathematics, which some regard as the most autonomous of all human 
activities. There are many variations between these two extremes. The 
relation of the history of science to general history is complex. Historians 
of civilisation in the broadest sense trace this and other individual histories 
and their mutual influences. The place of the history of science in general 
history is thus neither that of a detachable unit in an unorganised aggregate 
nor that of an independent agent which is not itself acted upon, but that of 
a living member in an organically united plurality. 


Sir William C, D. Dampier-Whetham said that after the 
sequence of “ dramatic,’ constitutional and economic history, 
the time had come, with the growing belief that the triumphs 
of the mind were man’s greatest achievement, and that in the 
history of these triumphs science stood supreme, for yet another 
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reshaping of history. It was want of appreciation of values 
that allowed no place in the usual curriculum of the schools of 
literature and history, and of science itself, for the history of 
science. Of general historians who later publicly expressed 
yiews on the subject, one gave the opinion that the history of 
science could be taught only by scientists, not by the general 
historian (and, one supposes, the history of law only by lawyers, 
and the history of witchcraft—by psychiatrists ?); and another 
expressed the fear that if history were to expand its content to 
include the sciences, it would have to abandon its present cate- 
gories, such as “renaissance,” since the historians of science 
were attempting to impose a renaissance of the seventeenth 
century in place of the accepted fifteenth-century renaissance— 
which was as damaging a confession as could be made of the 
artificiality of the conventional categories and the need for more 
critical definition. 

After Professor Clark’s confession of conversion as an his- 
torian, a scientist confessed his ignorance of history and sug- 
gested that this was primarily due to the limited nature of history 
itself. Dr. A. V. Hill, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of London, said, 


The campaign to persuade historians that Newton was more important 
both to England and the world than Walpole, and Hales than the husband 
of Queen Anne, is against the ignorance and pride of otherwise educated 
people who do not realise that science is part of culture as scientific dis- 
covery is part of history; who do not understand that natural knowledge 
has changed not only the face of the earth but also the complexion of men’s 
minds, and that to know nothing about physical science and—worse—to 
have no acquaintance with biology is as disgraceful as to have learnt no 
foreign language or to be unaware of the refinements of art and literature. 

The Thirty Years’ War was fought for reasons, partly religious, partly 
political, which seem very dim and ridiculous to-day. For many years 
Germany was the battleground of French, Spanish, Austrian and Swedish 
armies, which reduced the country to a state of misery that no historian 
has been able adequately to describe. In 1628, in the middle of that war, 
was published in Frankfurt—though it was written in England—a little 
Latin quarto of 72 pages on T'he motion of the heart and blood. Was history 
really made by Gustavus and Wallenstein, or by Harvey ? 

If history is to deal with human greatness, with things which have given 
man control of himself and his surroundings, that have relieved him, and 
ean relieve him, of superstition, ignorance, ill-health, and incompetence 
in the face of natural forces, then Harvey, Darwin, Newton, Faraday, Max- 
well and Rutherford, and their discoveries, deserve a more worthy place 
even in children’s history books, At present not man’s greatness, but his 
patient stupidity, his courageous folly, his selfishness, his intolerance, are what 
weemphasise. Professor Hill proceeded to say that he was appealing primarily 
for historians to recognise the strength of mental forces in history. It was 
important that the conspicuousness of the physical sciences and of their 
effects should not obscure the even greater, but less visible, importance of 
the biological sciences, and the type of problem that they raise for the historian, 
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such as the relation between the decline of civilisations and deficiencies of 

nutrition ; between preference for aristocratic or democratic forms of govern. 

ment and biological knowledge of the mechanism of inheritance. “The 
biological conception of man as a co- -operative living organism, comparable 
with the community of living cells and organs in the higher animals,” he said, 

‘ is beginning to force itself through crude political nationalism and to express 
iteclt i in international institutions and law.” 

This speech received more publicity, and perhaps deliberately 
evoked more criticism than any other. Historians defended 
themselves by pointing out that this was an attack on a type of 
history already discredited, and that it ignored the great amount 
of work in intellectual history that has appeared since the war! 
Others argued that a history dominated by the study of scientific 
development would be as disproportionate in its emphasis as 
that which gave prominence to kings and battles. But the reply 
of the Russian delegates was the most vigorous. Agreed that 
dynastic history was merely biographical apologetics, they said, 
surely it was no reform in principle to substitute for one set of 
personalities, the kings and politicians, another set, the scientists 
and technicians; to argue about the relative influence of Wallen- 
stein and Harvey was to compare the incomparable. Such an 
individualistic approach would evade the deeper problems of the 
relations of the scientist to his social and economic environment; 
the scientist is conditioned by his social circumstances, directly 
by deliberate limitation of his investigations—Darwin wrote to 
Marx in 1880 confessing that he had always confined himself to 
science and avoided writing on religion, because he knew that 
direct attacks on religion were ineffective and would give pain 
to members of his family; indirectly, by the necessity for his 
ideas to be appropriate to the needs and capacities of the existing 
social structure and productive system—flying machines are 
now possible not because the Wright brothers were more gifted 
than Leonardo da Vinci, but because historical development has 
prepared the necessary conditions. Moreover, to speak of society 
as an organism, or the biological conception of man, is playing 
at crude analogies and ignores the specifically social elements 
which require a quantitatively specific method of research. True 
history begins at the point where the objective laws of social 
life are revealed; the history of science is really a social science, 
because knowledge itself is a function of society. Only because 
science is an integral part of social life is the history of knowledge 
an integral part of history. 

1 For a survey of some of these publications see A. Castell, “ Histories of 


European Thought, 1918-30,” in The Journal of Modern History, m1, 242-66 
(June 1931). 
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Such a discussion, of necessity inconclusive, had not shown 
any insuperable difficulty in the way of the more complete in- 
dusion of the history of science in general historical studies ; 
the difficulties that did exist were mainly administrative and 
not matters of principle, and to those the congress turned its 
attention in discussing ‘“‘ The teaching of the history of science.” 
Here Mr. F. S. Marvin was of opinion that the most practical 
scheme in existing conditions was special instruction in the 
history of science in the later years of school life when the students 
were acquainted with the broad outline of the sciences, This 
method, strongly advocated by a committee appointed at the 
instance of the British Association, had been put into practice 
with notable success. Dr. E. J. Holmyard of Clifton College 
argued that the humanist could be attracted by the discipline 
of science if he had experience of its searching intellectual 
activity, calm and impartial exercise of the unclouded reason, 
and fearless employment of the human imagination. The ex- 
perience could be provided for those who were not students of 
science only by the inclusion of the history of science in the 
literary courses at the schools, colleges and universities. At 
Clifton College some of the senior classical, historical and modern 
language pupils, for three hours each week, came into the science 
sehool for courses in the history of science, or of a particular 
science, and approximately half the time was spent in laboratory 
work. Through this they had begun to realise the objects and 
methods of the sciences, and more exactly to appreciate the way 
in which scientific achievements might affect the commerce of 
the world and the daily life of people. 

Professor A. E. Heath of University College, Swansea, spoke 
from experience of the value of date-charts and time-lines. These, 
which can with ease be constructed from books such as Dr. G. P. 
Gooch’s Annals of Politics and Culture, disclose relationships 
that would be obscured by other methods of approach; in a 
date chart that he had made for quite other purposes “ it is 
possible, for instance, to see at a glance that the seventeenth 
century was not merely the age of mechanics in its narrow sense ; 
that characteristic is reflected also in other branches of human 
activity. Besides the names of Newton and Leibniz, we see 
that of Borelli, whose De motu animalium is the first application 
of mechanical ideas to the structure of the human body; of 
Spinoza; whose Hthics was written under the influence of the 
prevailing mood of the time, ‘in a geometrical manner’; of 


Scarlatti, who did not scorn technical experiment as a basis for 
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composition. The whole thint hangs together.” Examples 
of this were on view at the congress headquarters,! and the Comix 
international d'histoire des sciences has decided to make a special 
investigation of their uses for teaching purposes. Dr. F. 
Hayward, inspector of schools, London, introduced the idea of 
celebrations in which the records of the sciences, linked up in 
presentation with music and poetry, could be used for elementary 
teaching, and illustrated the method by three celebrations for 
geology, biology and astronomy, specially prepared for the 
congress.* 

The greater part of the discussion was used for a survey 
of the existing machinery for teaching the history of science, 
M. Aldo Mieli announced that a co-operative study of facilities for 
this teaching had been undertaken and would be presented at 
the general historical congress at Warsaw in 1933; the accounts 
given at this congress were by way of preliminary reports. Pro- 
fessor D. E. Smith, describing his methods in teaching the history 
of mathematics at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, found 
that a training in history created a more vivid picture of mathe- 
matics as a steadily moving science, generated a potent sympathy 
with the effort to lay aside that which had served its purpose in 
race development and a recognition of the value of modem 
contributions, and thus equipped young teachers with a clearer 
conception of the problem before them and a more acute critical 
sense than courses in merely theoretical education could give. 
Professor A. Wolf, of the University of London, gave an account 
of the introduction of the history of science into the curriculum 
of that university, which was and still remains almost the 
single pioneer in England in making this an independent subject, 
endowed with a professorial chair. Professor Michael Stephanides 
showed how the institution in 1924 of a chair for the history of 
the physical sciences in the University of Athens has already 
powerfully influenced the teaching of science and of history in 
schools throughout Greece. Professor Quido Vetter of the 
Masaryk Academy of Work, Prague, said that in the teaching 
programme of the reorganised secondary schools in Czecho- 
slovakia it had been decided that the history of science should 
have an integral place, and there was already university teaching 
in the history of medicine, agriculture, sylviculture, geodesy, 


1 E.g. J. Needham, A chart to illustrate the history of biochemistry and physiology 
(Cambridge University Press). For Professor Heath’s charts see British Broad- 
casting Corporation Talks Pamphlet No. 63, Thinking ahead. 3d., post free. 

* The Celebration Bulletin, No. 15. (Herbert Russell, Temple Chambers, 
B.C, 4.) ls. 
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geography and mathematics. Other reports and discussions on 
this perhaps most immediately important subject for the history 
of science will be printed in Archeion in preparation for the full 
investigation at Warsaw. The more the subject is taught and 
studied regularly, the better systematised and simplified it will 
become, and the easier, therefore, will be its entry into the body 
of general history. It would seem that the specialist studies, 
the steady intellectualisation of the subject-matter, leading to 
systematic evaluation of general tendencies and thence to the 
production of text-books and other apparatus of popularisation, 
and to the training of teachers, will demand an increasing amount 
of full-time work, which will have to be supplied by the uni- 
versities through additional chairs and departments in the history 
of science, as distinct from courses on the subject given by 
various faculties; but the demand which will hasten such a 
supply will be the more insistent appeal from the schools and 
geucral teaching world, that history as at present taught is un- 
satisfying and needs to have the record of scientific development 
worked deeply into its fabric. 

Of the other sessions of the congress, on the relations of the 
physical and biological sciences, on the interdependence of pure 
and applied science, and a special session to consider various 
projects and to hear an exposition of dialectic materialism by 
the Soviet delegates, there is opportunity to mention only a few 
points. The most exciting debate of the week, that on the 
biological sciences, will probably be printed shortly as a separate 
volume; the papers of the Russian delegates were, by a dramatic 
publishing achievement, translated, printed and published as a 
book! within six days so that they could be presented to members 
of the congress at the last session. A feature that emerged 
common to all these sessions was the demonstration that science 
itself had much to gain by becoming more historically self-con- 
scious. Clearly it was desirable that students of the sciences 
should become aware that contemporary science is a single 
instant in a long process of “‘ becoming ”’; historical-mindedness 
provides a sense of proportion, almost of values, in the otherwise 
destructive rapidity of scientific developments to-day; an his- 
torical approach provides a basis for communication between 
scientists whose increasing specialisation of studies threatens 
to make them mutually unintelligible ; historical studies directly 
Suggest new subjects and methods of experimental research ; 


® Science at the Cross-roads. (Kniga, England, Ltd., Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2.) 7s. 6d. 
P2 
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history would constantly remind the scientist to relate his own 
work to other departments of human endeavour. It would be 
easy to multiply the advantages of history to the scientist, but 
the particular advantage to which these discussions drew atten- 
tion was that it might disclose to the scientist a hitherto unsus- 
pected motivation for some of the processes of his studies, and 
by thus raising them into consciousness, when they could be 
analysed and defined, increase the efficiency of his own work. 

The debate on the biological sciences, for instance, resolved 
itself naturally into a contest between the “ organicists ”’ and the 
“mechanists,” who asserted that the “organicists’”’ had not 
established their claim that there was an organic entity in the 
phenomena of living matter, not susceptible to investigation 
and measurement by the methods of the physical sciences; a 
possible ground for compromise ending the antinomy emerged 
in the new technique both of exposition and of investigation 
opened up by the laws of quantum conditions, which refer to 
systems as a whole, the movements and positions of the component 
parts being defined by reference to the state of the system. In 
the course of the debate, Professor L. Hogben suggested that 
the present paradoxical position of scientists who, though in- 
creasingly dependent in their laboratory methods on the materialist 
tradition, refuse to admit the philosophical consequences and 
indeed take pains publicly to denounce mechanistic philosophy, 
could be partly explained by the ambiguity introduced by the 
ecclesiastical origins of modern Western culture into sciences 
which in their methodology implied a materialist philosophy; 
that this antithesis had been increased by the exacerbation of 
anti-materialist feelings by the Russian revolution, and this had 
intensified the contest between organicists and mechanists in 
biology, and had even produced a new “ mysticism” in the 
physical sciences; prejudices belonging to one social context 
had been imported into another social institution, scientific 
research. This, of course, was only a plausible guess, but proof 
or refutation of it could come only through historical investiga- 
tion, and, whether true or not, it at least showed that science 
must never forget that its processes require constant critical 
analysis, especially by historical methods. 

Similarly, the discussion of the interdependence of pure and 
applied science tended to resolve itself into assertions of the 
priority of pure science over technical application, and vice versa. 
One would point out the indispensability of Newton’s mathematical 
work to the mechanical changes that were part of the subsequent 
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industrial revolution ; others would call attention to the technical 
advances in glass-making and engineering, which, through the 
development of the telescope and microscope, conditioned the 
changes in theoretical science during the seventeenth century. 
Such argumentation on a matter of relative emphasis—for none 
denied the interdependence ; the subject of the session begged that 
question—would be eternal, unless it were ended by the only 
method capable of giving some sort of objective answer, namely, 
the most exact and impartial analysis. The paper that made 
most pretence of such analysis was Professor B. Hessen’s on the 
social and economic roots of Newton’s Principia. He attempted 
to show that the developments of commerce, of military organisa- 
tion, and industry were raising urgent problems in navigation, 
in ballistics, and mechanics, and that the natural sciences were 
occupied in theoretical investigations for the solution, in the in- 
terests of the dominating class, of these technical problems; the 
rapid development of productive forces created the necessity for a 
synthetic, theoretical basis for the solution by general methods 
of the aggregate of physical problems postulated by these social 
and economic changes; the construction of this theoretical 
mechanics was the work of Newton, and by extension it could 
be applied to the tasks of the mechanics of the earth and sky; 
further, in the formulation of his Principia Newton was essentially 
controlled by the religious and philosophic concepts of his day. 
Although the paper was suspect in that it appeared to be an 
illustration of previously assumed answers to the questions, it 
suggested the possibility of influences on science which called 
for investigation. Stated extremely—as, for instance, when 
Professor Colman urged that the basic cause for the present 
crisis in mathematics was the collapse of capitalism—the sug- 
gestions evoked laughter, but whether foolish or not, the signific- 
ance and value of them can be estimated only by a more complete 
historical analysis of the influences bearing on the scientist. The 
doubt of the autonomy of his domain having been raised, the 
scientist cannot achieve efficiency in his science until, by an 
examination of his processes, to which history can powerfully 
contribute, he has found whether there be grounds or not for 
the doubt. 


W. Abas. 





CHANGING VIEWS OF THE RENAISSANCE! 
I 


Tue very fact that a subject with this title has been included 
for discussion by a group of medievalists is a sign that opinion 
is altering. The more the later Middle Ages in this country or 
abroad are made the subject of serious investigation, the mor 
conscious people become that our old dividing lines are unsatis- 
factory. Each historian with his own special interest will draw 
the boundary between Middle Ages and Renaissance differently ; 
or he will not draw any at all. The latter course does not involve 
so evolutionary a point of view as not to give full credit to the 
vitally creative personalities like Petrarch or Masaccio or Prince 
Henry the Navigator; it implies that in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries we must be prepared for the coexistence of 
the reactionary and the progressive, the obstinate remnants of 
the feudal world and the hopeful efficiencies of the new. It means, 
too, that the student of the Middle Ages will frequently recognise, 
even in the later examples of characteristically Renaissance 
work and institutions, much that is strangely familiar, however 
vigorously its authors protest their abhorrence of the ‘‘ barbarous ” 
ages before them. Often he will detect the old structure taken 
up and stylistically transformed. Each resumption will be witha 
difference, sometimes a serious difference, yet the medieval body 
will be there right enough, clearly recognisable through its 
modern trappings; through the medieval the new will be 
introduced. 

This is particularly apparent when the contents of Renais- 
sance libraries, the nature of University curricula during the 
fifteenth century and the current methods of law and adminis- 
tration are given more than a cursory examination. How comes 
it then that people have been so slow to see that it is not possible 
to jump out of one age into another? It is partly due to the 
depreciation by humanists like Poggio of the clerical past and 
all its works (he spoke of monastic libraries as the ergastula of 
barbarians), partly to the laughter of the Aufklarung at the 
expense of everything “ gothic,” and a good deal more also to 
the general belief, fostered by all text-books (except by certain 
recent French and German examples), that at the Renaissance 

1 The substance of an address to the Medieval Section of the Anglo-American 


Historical Conference, July, 1981; we hope to publish in January the second 
address on the subject, by Professor Turberville. 
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the individual ‘“‘emerged” with a clear-cut and independent 
moral and xsthetic personality never acquired in his earlier 
institutional fetters. The Italian humanist has been the model. 
We may best put the case in the words used by Walter Raleigh in 
writing about Sir Thomas Hoby’s translation of the Cortigiano : 
“the purpose of the humanists was open and unashamed: man 
was to train himself like a race-horse, to cultivate himself like 
a flower, that he might arrive to such perfection as mortality 
might covet.” Itis rightly urged that the purpose of the humanist 
was to invest his material, whether in architecture, sculpture, 
painting or verse, with his own personality, with the movement 
and the moods of a living man. Readers of Mr. Berenson’s 
criticism will recollect how often he uses the expression “ the 
tactile values ’’ when appraising a piece of Renaissance sculpture : 
he means that the artist is always appealing to our sense of 
touch, a veritable mark of the humanist. No one will deny the 
Renaissance artist’s freedom of conception, the naturalism based 
on close observation of bodily motion, of the flight of birds, the 
massing of clouds, the purple depth of landscapes, the contrasts 
of light and shade. No one will deny that to the representatives 
or personifiers of the strongly self-conscious “ empires ” which 
are the Renaissance States, contemporary opinion attributed an 
indefeasible sanctity; no one will gainsay the splendour of their 
courts or the art of their diplomacy. It is not the place of the 
medievalist to contradict these things, although he may legiti- 
mately urge that a monastic chronicler or a medieval university 
student can be as self-revealing and as informing about his own 
or other people’s characters as any Renaissance diarist or ambas- 
sador, and that his Latin is nearer to life than the Ciceronian 
correctness of the Renaissance classicists. He will merely sug- 
gest that the majority of human beings at the Renaissance were 
not humanists, nor courtiers, but, whether of noble or of lowly 
birth, still the simple children of a patria, like the good and lawful 
jurymen of a medieval assize roll, the townsmen or the members 
of a tithing: men and women who grew up in backgrounds of 
local custom and tradition, the sons and daughters of their parish 
churches, which gathered up the social as well as the religious 
life of their districts, and were the spiritual units of the country, 
whatever that country might be. (Who can look at Burford, 
or St. Thomas’s Salisbury, or the Sebalduskirche at Nuremberg, 
without feeling this?) He will venture to urge that the founda- 
tions of many intellectual triumphs were laid in the scholastic 
past and that humanism is much too complex a phenomenon 
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to admit of simple qualification like “ the emergence of the jn. 
dividual”; that the arts of diplomacy had long been practise 
in their subtlest forms by proctors at the Curia; that 
centralised administration, not unknown to the Normans, had 
long been a source of complaint to feudal reactionaries both in 
France and in England; that the foreign exchange of which 
some Renaissance writers complain so bitterly was a product 
of the Great Fairs. It may even appear to him that if there is 
any break in the continuity of European tradition, it is the break 
between the later Roman-early medieval epoch and the Middle 
Ages proper, as M. Ferdinand Lot has depicted it for us, rather 
than between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

The great spell of Jakob Burckhardt in Germany and the 
influence of John Addington Symonds in this country—Pater, 
by including in his Renaissance essays both on early French 
romance and on Winckelmann, showed deeper insight—for | 
kept at bay intruders from an earlier period. Italy held the 
field, and under Burckhardt’s influence that psychological method 
of writing history which concentrated attention upon represen- 
tative types. Literary and artistic figures that seemed to crystal- 
lise their periods or embody the atmospheres of their courts, 
cultured despots with the true gentleman’s sprezzatura and clothes 
that showed to best advantage in the southern light, made a 
sure appeal against an age of respectability. English and German 
interest in the triumph of Italian nationalism, the romantic 
attraction for the Italian country and Italian monuments, which 
is the mainspring of Gregorovius and runs all through Browning: 
these, and the growing study of the Italian primitives popularised 
by men of versatile genius, kept attention away from transalpine 
developments just as much as from the study of Renaissance 
science and philosophy in Italy itself. The bulk of historians, 
reacting to these and other more formal influences, drew an Italian 
and esthetic boundary-line between Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
For some it was the pontificate of Nicholas V, some put it more 
precisely in 1437 (the Council of Florence), but most were agreed 
that the first half of the fifteenth century was the place for it. 
In their several ways Petrarch (“the first modern man”) and 
Boccaccio were regarded as the “ forerunners ” of the fifteenth- 
century movement, though it was generally believed that in 
Italy the Renaissance arrived almost imperceptibly, long before 
it came to the rest of Europe, because there the classical tradition 
and classical architecture had never died out. It was barely 

1 The End of the Ancient World (1931), especially p. 407. 
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remembered that Gothic in Italy, though originally an importa- 
tion, became a very real thing in the fourteenth century, and 
that its minute naturalism in the smaller industrial arts had 

icularly interesting manifestations in Lombardy; it was 
scarcely recollected that there were humanists in the time of 
Dante. Dr. Walter Goetz dealt decisively with the “ Italian ” 
point of view as early as 1907, and his judicious critique has 
never been discredited.! 

It was in Germany rather than in England that the change 
of view first appeared. For here the Wars of the Roses, which 
Stubbs taught us to regard as the struggles of a heartless pseudo- 
chivalric baronage, and the local corruption revealed in the 
Paston Letters seemed to epitomise the fifteenth century until 
Henry Tudor’s coming, and the prevalent view of its culture 
was Denton’s. Mr. C. L. Kingsford had not yet begun his studies. 
There was only the Early English Text Society to point to a 
better interpretation, and even now historians are slow to use 
those remarkable volumes. As long as the Renaissance in this 
country was regarded as an affair of the rich Mecenas and viewed 
from an exclusively esthetic and Italian point of view, or, in 
the political sphere, thought of in connection with the self- 
sufficient étatisme of a secularly-minded upper middle class, no 
advance was possible. But in Germany the study of philosophy 
and later medieval religion, which we have come to associate 
with Prantl and Wilhelm Dilthey, was leading in the ‘nineties to 
a close analysis of European thought and spiritual experience. 
Pantheism, the new Platonism of the fifteenth century, the 
nominalism of Occam and the revolt of Cusanus against the 
Aristotelian canons of ratiocination for the first time received 
the attention they deserved, and their bearing upon later de- 
velopments in thought began to be seen. Perhaps the most 
influential factor of change was Reformation scholarship. The 
transformation of Luther’s religious views between 1505 and 
1515 was seen to require a deeper investigation than the old 
psychological explanation of that process permitted. Denifle 
in his Luther pointed to the medieval background of the Erfurt 
teaching, but his emphasis on Luther’s ‘“‘ degeneracy ” (which 
he set out to prove) kept him from doing justice to the Occamist 
theology which the future reformer imbibed. To Denifle Luther’s 
theology was, in Dr. Boehmer’s words,? “ the degenerate product 


+ “ Mittelalter und Renaissance,” Historische Zeitschrift, 98, pp. 30-54. For 
various recent views of the fifteenth century, cf. Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, vol. xiv, no. 2 (July 1930), 386-409. 

* Luther and the Reformation in the light of Modern Research, pp. 23-24. 
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of degenerate scholasticism.” It was left for more modem 
research to show what Luther rejected and what he retaing 
out of the theological heritage that came to him, and how ig. 
portant his retentions were.’ Part of this inheritance was th 
mystical piety that had its home in the Netherlands, a movemey 
in great measure of the people and for the people, that depotip 
moderna which has been the subject of so much study in recent 
years. Ulimann’s Reformers before the Reformation had long 
before pointed the way, but the emphasis laid there upon the 
‘* protestant” aspect of those North German devout spirits 
obscured their connection with the Middle Ages and left them 
in a sort of unhistorical vacuum, while others described them 
erroneously as early humanists. Only recently has it been under- 
stood that the pietistic movement which started in the late 
fourteenth and was at work throughout the fifteenth century 
was compounded of many elements: that it cannot strictly be 
described, as Hyma describes it, as a ‘‘ Christian Renaissance” 
unless by “ Renaissance” is meant a movement for the revival 
of a Christianity based upon the gospel virtues of love and humility 
and unselfish co-operation. It was really a lay experiment in 
the devotional life and the Christian education of young people, 
and, as such, it was one of that great complex of influences that 
had spread through the Europe into which Luther was bom. 
Others of those influences, particularly in their bearing on the 
life of the people, Johannes Janssen, in reaction against the 
‘* political’ history of Ranke, portrayed in his History of th 
German People since the End of the Middle Ages. The growth 
of capitalism in town and country, urban and rural communist 
reactions, were revealed by investigations of industrial organisa- 
tion and agrarian movements; and now the study of the German 
universities, their curricula and the “ school theology ” taught 
there in the fifteenth century, has given us a remarkable picture 
of diversity in method, displaying upholders of the via antiqua 
(the older moderate realism) rubbing shoulders with, and often 
opposing, adherents of the via moderna (the nominalism of Occam 
and d’Ailly),? and the coexistence of scholastic theologians and 
‘ rhetoricians ’’ or humanistic exponents of classical style in 
the same homes of learning. This complex tableau is not only 


1 Luther and the Reformation in the light of Modern Research, pp. 63-70. For 
the reaction against Occam’s doctrine of the will, see The Times Literary Supple 
ment, 10 Sept. 1931, p. 676. 

* Gerhard Ritter, Studien zur Spdtecholastik, IL (Sitazungsb. d. Heidelb. Ak. d. 
Wiss., 1922). Cf. especially pp. 124 seqq. for a discussion of the relations between 
humanism and via antiqua,. 

* Ritter, “ Die Geschichtliche Bedeutung des deutschen Humanismus,” 
Historische Zeitechrift, 127 (1923), p, 393. 
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true of Germany. M. Champion’s Histoire poétique du quinziéme 
siecle presents literary France under an equally variegated aspect, 
with that dualism in contemporary life which Mr. Kingsford 
portrayed with such effect when he gave his Ford Lectures on 
the fifteenth century in England. There are deep constitutional 
complexities also. How shall we classify the monarchy of 
Louis XI or of Edward IV? Concentration of power and cen- 
tralisation is not their only mark. There is the same conscious- 
ness in both monarchs that government is an art, perhaps the 
game of skill. The use by Commines of the terms saige 
and sagesse,1 by Chastellain of subtil and subtilité * in relation to 
Louis, take us out of the medieval world; and when Commines 
describes Edward as “‘ Beau prince entre les beaux du monde 
4 Vheure qu’il fut de tous points au-dessus de ses affaires,” * do 
we not gain an impression never derived from the figures de- 
scribed by Froissart, still less by English chroniclers ? 4 
In what categories shall we place the sometimes discordant, 
sometimes harmonious elements of new and old with which later 
medieval Europe presents us? Not under “ Early Renaissance ” 
and “Early Reformation,” for the secular and religious factors 
of change interpenetrate: they select themselves somehow 
from the intellectual as well as from the psychological background, 
and the principles of that selection are often hidden from us. 
Luther does not throw overboard the whole scholastic theology : 
he takes Occam’s idea of the non-imputation of sin and fills it 
with a new import according to his religious outlook; moreover, 
as Dr. Boehmer has pointed out, the value of Occamist criticism 
to Luther’s development can hardly be over-estimated, for it 
gave him ‘‘a whole arsenal of weapons to use in the struggle 
against Catholic dogma and the Catholic constitutional and 
legal system.”” Now Occamism it was which by its emphasis 
on the value of scientific experiment helped in the evolution not 
only of the early geographers and geographical discovery, but 
also of supreme Renaissance minds like Leonardo da Vinci. 
Like the philosophy of St. Augustine, it can bring to birth many 
new things, can be sceptical and destructive as well as (by its 
very method) creative. Its creations are not “literary” ones, 
though it is not true to say, as Erasmus did, that Lutheranism 


* Cf. his famous picture of Louis XI (ed. B. de Mandrot, 1. 73). 

* E. g. Chronique, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, v. 456; ‘Le roy cestes estoit 
homme subtil et feint, savoit reculer pour saillir plus loin, savoit faire humble 
et le doux a couverte fin, savoit . . . donner pour recevoir en double.” 

* Ed. B. de Mandrot, 11. 90. 

* Except, perhaps, the Translator of Livius, 
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spelled the death of letters’; literary performances do not 
exhaust the Renaissance, and the same man who appeared g 
philistine to Erasmus was also the father of the German chorale, 
The upshot of the matter, the result of the broadening of Renais. 
sance study, is that we can no longer speak with the old conf. 
dence of a separate and closed Renaissance period with a civilisation 
and mentality of its own, but must look for a gradual trang. 
formation of values, a process in which the scholastic and instity. 
tional past is not rudely deserted, but is worked into the new 
system and even brings that system to birth. This is in harmony 
with the more recent developments in the philosophy of history, 
In the systems of Bergson and Croce there is, on very different 
grounds, the same flight from historical periodicity; in the 
Troeltsch of the Historismus (rather than the earlier Troeltsch 
of the Soziallehren) the same tendency is seen, and the crucial 
question raised how it is possible to assign values to historical 
phenomena when we, who are to assign them, are ourselves 
part of the ever-flowing stream of history. The emphasis of 
still more modern studies, like those of Dr. Lloyd Morgan, lies 
on the behaviour of the individual organism, as it forms with 
its environment a substantial unity, a living system which assimi- 
lates material from its surroundings and reacts to solicitation 
supplied thence, but with responses which are never completely 
determined by characters in the environment alone. History, 
if we may borrow from the physical analogy, is not a kinetic 
system, a mere configuration or system of mass-particles: it is 
really the study of the responses of living organisms to their 
environment, and those responses will turn very largely on the 
“ original go”’ of the creature, its native vis, which, the higher 
we go in the scale of evolutionary development, the more derives 
from, and is dependent upon, its own past and the past of society. 

Instead of using the old periods, therefore, scholars have 
been looking around for a less mechanistic description of this 
time of transition, more truly the “‘ Middle Ages ” than medieval 
times themselves. Dr. Ritter of Freiburg, whose studies in 
German university history and upon late scholasticism have 
established his pre-eminence among later medieval workers, uses 
the terms “ romantic ” and “ revolutionary ” when approaching 
the problems of pre-Reformation theology.2 In dealing, for 


1 “* Ubi regnat Lutheranismus, ibi litterarum interitus.”’ 

2 ** Romantische und revolutionire Elemente in der deutschen Theologie 
am Vorabend der Reformation,” Deutsche Vierteljahrechrift fiir Literaturwiss- 
enschaft und Geistesgeschichte, v. (1927), p. 342. 
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example, with the doctrine of the Church in the later Middle 

he points to the explosive, almost destructive influence of 
Occam’s Dialogus; whereas the reforming treatises of early 
Conciliar theorists like Henry of Langenstein, Conrad of Geln- 
hausen and of Gerson himself, aiming, as they did, at curing 
the evils in the Church and restoring it to its old peaceful supre- 
macy in the life of Europe, show a romantic tendency—they 
are, as he puts it, of a “‘ romantisch-restaurativen Richtung.” 
Conrad of Gelnhausen, by philosophy an Occamist, took the 
bulk of his doctrine of epikeia from the Summa theologica. This 
js in full accord with the judgment of Dr. Figgis, who spoke of 
the Conciliar thinkers as looking backwards to the Middle Ages. 
But Occam, in his views of ecclesiastical government and organisa- 
tion, is the spiritual father of those spirits like Pupper of Goch, 
Wessel Gansfort and John of Wesel, who are in the rebellion 
against the legalism of the Church and tend to emphasise the 
distinction between the external ecclesia universalis and the vera 
ecclesia, the mystical union of believers whose head is Christ. 
It is radical tendencies such as these which Dr. Ritter sets in 
opposition to the ‘‘ School theology,” formed from an amalgama- 
tion of Occam and St. Thomas, which, owing to the influence of 
Marsilius of Inghen at Heidelberg,! had become generally accepted 
inGermany. The question arises whether it is possible to utilise 
these terms “ romantic” and “ revolutionary ” for the purpose 
of a more general classification. If we do so, we shall have to 
include under “‘ romantic ”’ the restoration of the classical past 
and all that that implies, and little gain may result from so 
enormous a category. It will perhaps be better to note, in the 
briefest way possible, certain directions where the Middle Ages 
share with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a common desire 
to restore the classical past, and then to turn to the persistence 
of medievalism in what are normally considered full-blown 
Renaissance activities. 

First, the common aim to renew the Roman Empire. The 
effort towards the restoration of imperial Rome (later we shall 
observe the respect for republican Rome also) is one which is 
constantly occurring both in the early and the later Middle Ages. 
We are all familiar with Otto III’s attempt to give his Empire 
a centralised Roman administration,? to stabilise in the eternal 
city the power of the Emperor himself as against the patriciate 


1 Cf. Ritter, Studien zur Spéatscholastik, I. (Heidelberg, 1921), 45 seqq. 

* Cf. K. Hampe’s “ Kaiser Otto III und Rom,” Historische Zeitschrift, 140 
(1929), 513, and the earlier paper of L. Halphen, “ La Cour d’Otton III a 
Rome,” Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d'histoire, XX XV. 349-63. 
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of the Crescentii. Dr. Percy Schramm, whose observations op 
the occurrence of the Goddess Roma in early medieval art haye 
gained wide recognition,’ has recently submitted the idea of 
renovatio to an acute analysis and shown what an important 
part it played in the lives of the early Holy Roman Emperor 
and of the City itself. Under Otto III it was the co-operation 
of Emperor and Pope which was to bring about the restoration 
and guard against the dangerous plan of making Rome dependent 
on the Basileus at Constantinople as of old. Schramm shows 
how the conception made successful headway against the influence 
of two documents which might normally seem opposed to it, the 
Donation of Constantine and Pippin’s pact with the Papasy, 
extended by Charles the Great, which guaranteed the boundaries 
of Papal territory; and by studying the lists of officials and 
the accounts of the ceremonies at the imperial court comprised 
in the various guide-books for the information of the medieval 
visitor, he proves that ever since the end of the ninth century 
the notion of an imperial hierarchy was kept alive at Rome, 
providing a kind of basis or justification for the attempts of the 
Emperors to turn their Italian supremacy into a reality within 
the city itself.* At the other end of the Middle Ages Dr. Konrad 
Burdach has given much attention to the meaning of the terms 
“renewal” and “re-birth.”” He finds them prominent in the 
letters of Rienzo, where they are used in connection with the 
longed-for coming to Italy of an Emperor who is to be both 
Cesar and Messiah, and was to rule over an Italianised Empire; 
for Rienzo had the notion of the extension of Roman citizenship 
to all Italians, who were to concur, like the citizens of Rome, in 
the popular election of the new Emperor. There can be no 
doubt that the word renasci was used of this projected imperial 
“re-birth,” and that the conception was not unfamiliar to the 
early humanists from Dante’s days onwards; but Burdach’s 
method of pressing obscure artistic and literary symbolism into 
support of his theory gives the impression that the idea was 
shared by a much wider circle than in reality it was. 


1 “Das Herrscherbild in der Kunst des friihen Mittelalters,” Vortrage der 
Bibliothek Warburg (1922-23), I. 161 seqq., 214 seqq. 

* Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio (1929), I. 21. 

% Ibid. 1. 193 seqg. Schamm’s study of the Graphia auree urbis Rome, com- 
piled in Rome about 1155, shows that the work incorporates the Graphia Libellus 
of Conrad II's time (1030) and the Mirabilia Urbis Rome (of c. 1140). The 
lists of officials in the Libellus show that ‘“‘ Antikes, Byzantinisches, Stadtré- 
misches und Ottonisches verschmolzen sind.” : 

* Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, Il. i. 115-38. Renaissance, Reformation, 
Humanismus (1926), esp. pp. 77-84. 
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The continuity of the imperial idea in Italy through the 
Middle Ages into the early Renaissance, though it does not quite 
fall under our subject of Roman renewal, is an absorbing 
subject of study. Miss C. M. Ady, out of her enviable knowledge 
of the Italian cities in the later Middle Ages, has called my atten- 
tion to the persistence of the concept in Italian public law. Signor 
F. Ercole, the author of an illuminating work on Dante as political 
thinker, has made some extremely suggestive observations upon 
its practical consequences; particularly upon its part in helping 
the modern state to birth. In early days the Communes might 
and did appeal to the Emperor against feudal authority; then 
came their struggle with the imperial power; their position now 
guaranteed by the Peace of Constance, with the growth of com- 
munal autonomy and the extension of communal territory, the 
imperial authority came to be only heeded or invoked on occasion 
and for peculiar local reasons. Yet after the failure alike of the 
Hohenstaufen and of Henry of Luxemburg, even when the im- 
perial vicariates were no longer, the idea of imperial sovereignty 
never died out. It was held that just as the Empire evolved 
from the Roman republic, so the imperial rule was the creation 
of the people, from which it derived its strength (the Lex Regia 
was prominently displayed in Rome during the fourteenth 
century). Republican Rome provided a powerful example for 
each city striving for constitutional liberty. 

Every commune felt itself, and was in fact, free to assume the constitu- 
tion which suited it . . . and the people (popolo) of each separate commune 
seemed in itself to reproduce on a small scale the image of republican Rome; 
took upon itself the rights and powers of the Roman people, had its own 
Senate, its own magistrates, its own consuls, and its own plebiscites; ex- 
perienced the struggles and fluctuations of parties . . . and like the people 
of Rome was able one day to renounce and lay in the hands of a single in- 
dividual the power of all. The Signory, with an historical throw-back 
worthy of the closest attention, re-enacted on a diminished scale, in con- 
fronting the Commune, the very thing that had taken place on the grand 
scale when the Empire stood face to face with the republic; and the lex de 
imperio, not without good cause, was the term used in a number of places 
for the act of electing the Supreme ruler. 

The ruler, as one exercising an authority delegated by the 
people, was not slow to concentrate all authority in his own hands, 
and to reduce the cities subject to him under separate pacts and 
agreements to a general condition of subordination, in which 
their differences in status disappeared, so that under the concept 
of the City State appeared that of the modern State. To these 

* F. Ercole, “ Impero 0 Papato nella tradizione giuridica Bolognese e nel 


diritto pubblico Romano,” Atti e memorie della R. Deputazione per Storia Patria 
perle Provincie di Romagna, IV Ser., vol. 1 (Bologna, 1911), p. 128. 
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new units many of the juridical principles of absolutism ang 
omnipotence found in Roman Law began to apply. A further 
step in the evolution of the modern State, Ercole argues, came 
through the recognition of the right of Pope and Emperor to 
legitimatise the forms of government adopted by the people, 
Pope or Emperor may come in at a comparatively late stage 
in the process when the legality of the permanent transfer of 
powers from the government to a despot is called in question, 
in which case the semi-feudal authority of one or other of these 
powers is invoked by the despot to stabilise his position. Thus 
there is some use for one or other of the two great medieval 
luminaries even at the time of the Renaissance, and it is of no 
small interest to find what appears at first sight to be a thoroughly 
medieval authority helping in the evolution of “a modem” 
constitution. 

Complementary to this notion of the political revival of Rome, 
is that of an aurea etas, an age of peaceful culture and civilisation, 
imperially fostered and guaranteed. Something resembling this 
is, of course, given immortal expression in the De Monarchia. 
Giuseppe Toffanin in his highly stimulating, if a trifle over- 
imaginative, Che cosa fu V’umanesimo?? has pointed to the 
expectation of this age of tranquil civilia entertained by con- 
temporaries of Dante like Albertino Mussato. The language of 
such a future epoch was to be the speech of Cicero, who represented 
the championship of pure latin as against the coarser idiom, the 
devota rusticitas, of the sects. The polemics of Petrarch against 
the Averroists of Padua and of Coluccio Salutati against Giovanni 
di San Miniato have more than a doctrinal significance: they 
stand for the assertion of a broad general humana civilitas against 
uncouth sectionalism. It is highly significant that Cicero is 
brought by Petrarch * into alliance with the Church. Toffanin 
thinks that it was Paduan Averroism that first brought about 
the project of such a literary union, and the heretical sects that 
generated in orthodox opponents the idea of a clerical—classical 
culture, which is the first definition that historically fits humanism. 

This interesting view may be disputed, but it has at least 
one potent germ of truth. It is the Schoolmen that do much to 
familiarise the West with classical culture. Years ago Lord 
Acton pointed out what a mistake it was to regard the Renaissance 
as, in origin, a pagan or un-Christian movement. What is essen- 


1 This is the argument of G. B. Picotti, ‘* Qualche osservazione sui caratteri 
delle signorie Italiane,” Rivista storica italiana, vol. 43 (1926). 
* Florence, 1929. ® In his De ocio religiosorum. 
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tially true of England is also true of the Continent. The Renais- 
sance in its early stages is deeply connected with the clerical 
and scholastic past. To study the translations of Aristotle’s 
Ethics made in the thirteenth century is to realise the spread 
of Greek ideas in the most “‘ medieval” of all ages. The in- 
vestigations of the Ethics in Latin form, begun a hundred years 
by Amable Jourdain and continued by Baur, Grabmann, 
Minges and Father Pelzer, have demonstrated the importance 
in this connection of Robert Grosseteste, who, like Walter Burley 
and Henry Harclay in the next century, has lately received 
special attention.’ Naturally the Ethics is not always quoted 
for the moral inspiration or “‘inwardness”’ of Aristotle’s 
counsel (for only in the matter of friendship did he ever pass 
beyond an “external” conception of the moral life), but for 
sensible and practical advice on the formation of good habits 
and the avoidance of bad ones. Yet even this quotation and 
his vogue mean something; and it is hard to see why certain 
writers imply that a continuation of Aristotelian tradition should 
in some way detract from the “true” character of the Renais- 
sance. Apart from the 7'imeus was it not Aristotle as much 
as Boethius who transmitted much of the substance of what 
Plato wrote to the West? The fact that A is quoted in B’s work 
does not necessarily mean that other people’s knowledge of A 
will suffer from inaccuracy. Moreover, if we find “ scholastic, 
Aristotelian, Averroistic material and astrological interpretation 
and discussion of the Platonic ideas in the second half of the 
Quattrocento,”’ does this point to the fact that its Platonism 
was a “ hollow pretence”??? Surely it is the most natural thing 
in the world, when one considers the whole trend of contemporary 
philosophical training ; it helps to show that throughout most of 
the fifteenth century, even in Italy itself, the Renaissance was 
essentially a Stilbegriff, or, as we may say, a change in the way of 
putting things, rather than a change in essential ideas about those 
things. The Quattrocento brought about a revolution in style; 
but can we honestly say that the search after new Greek models 
has gone so deep that the whole structure and method of scholastic 
argument is discarded? ‘The answer is emphatically in the 

negative. 
* For a study of the Oriel College Oxford MS. of Grosseteste’s translation, 


see F. M. Powicke, Robert Grosseteste and the Nicomachean Ethics (British Academy, 
1930). 

* So Lynn Thorndike, Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 177- 
78. Dr. Thorndike’s conclusions on the slowness of the quattrocento to emancipate 
itself from medieval scientific conceptions are well worth pondering. 
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The stylistic changes have long been coming. Humang 
civilitas demands an elegance of expression, after which the 
Middle Ages were increasingly in pursuit. Dr. Goetz’s study 
of the sermons of King Robert of Naples shows that interesting 
monarch not only citing Latin classics of the golden and silver 
ages with the freedom of a John of Salisbury, but taking the 
themes of his discourses from Sallust and Seneca independently 
of the influence of Petrarch. Those sermons, the discourses, 
be it noted, of a layman, are purely formal scholastic homilies 
of the most orthodox kind. This will not surprise any acquainted 
with the increasing classicism of the Ars dictandi. Moreover, 
the systematic elaboration of style in Italy had its parallel north 
of the Alps. The Bologna masters of the Dictamen, about whom 
both Rockinger and Dr. Haskins have written so attractively, 
had their spiritual progeny in England during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. As men groped towards Cicero, the 
high priest of all Latin stylists, a remarkable period of euphuism 
sets in, a sort of counterpart-of the elaborate Gothic expressionism 
found both in the Burgundian territories and in the sculpture 
of late medieval Germany. In his recent work in early English 
humanism ? Dr. Walter Schirmer has begun to investigate this 
new stylistic movement, and his remarks on Abbot John of 
Whethamstede’s literary works are particularly valuable. While 
staying at Venice Whethamstede fell ill and was given by an 
unknown Italian a recommendation to a certain doctor, who 
told the abbot that the unknown was a famous humanist: the 
abbot’s reflections given in Amundesham’s Annals * are worth 
quoting : 

O pain and mourning! O tears, sighs and groans! When I asked that 
great one repeatedly that at close of day he would tarry and sup with me, he 
made out that he must go further, and suddenly, before bread was broken, 
vanished from my gaze. After which, though at the time I had not been 
greatly disturbed nor cast down by the matter, yet, when I came into Galilee 
and heard from his disciples how that this man was another Cicero who, as 
Christ in Judaea by divine virtue made the deaf to hear and the dumb to 


speak, so by the art of his rhetoric made eloquent the tongues of the dumb 
and by the power of his speech taught the poor to preach the gospel and to 





1 Kénig Robert von Neapel (1309-43): seine Persdnlichkeit und sein Verhdlt- 
nis zum Humanismus (Tibingen, 1910), esp. p. 38. ‘‘ Kénig Robert ist mit 
seiner Vermischung von Scholastik und Antike ein Beweis dafur, und ebenso 
die Humanisten seiner Umgebung die nur eine mangelhafte Chronologie unter 
den Einfluss Petrarcas bringen kénne.” Cf. his very true remark (p. 42): “ Die 
Scholastik hat in erster linie der Antike die Tore zur Renaissance gedfinet. Die 
scholastische Arbeit des 13 Jahrhunderts war reine Rezeption der Antike.” 

2 Der Englische Frithhumanismus (Leipzig, 1931), pp. 88-91. 

* Annales Mon, S. Albani (Rolls Series, 28, v.), 1. 136 seqq. 
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work greater miracles than Amphion or Orpheus, I felt sadness in my inmost 
being, and in heaviness of spirit spoke : ‘ Oh, if only, if only God had granted 
me to know so great a man, whilst he spoke with me in the way!’ 


Dr. Schirmer’s observations on Prior Selling of Canterbury 
give us @ not dissimilar picture. Contemporary letter-writing 
shows us that the Dictamen has taken hold of England. 
Florida verborum venustas is the literary gift specially com- 
mended, and it certainly complicates matters for the reader. 
Cicero is the main influence, not Greek yet, though we 
find the Government after 1453 making payments to Greek 
humanists who had escaped from the siege of Constantinople.? 
These flowers of style are not wholly medieval: they remind 
one @ little of classical Latin trembling in the fifth century 
on the verge of barbarisation, though now it is the other way 
round. They herald a new and more artificial age, when Latin 
is no longer the flexible Esperanto of Europe, but the rigid language 
of professionals. 

Our picture then of early humanism is an extremely complex 
one. It advances through scholasticism and through the teachers 
of style : it coexists, as Dr. Ritter has shown, with the old forms 
of philosophy and theology, and will even, in Germany, support 
the adherents of the via antiqua against the so-called under- 
mining influence of Occam. It does not sweep away “ medieval 
barbarism ”’ with a fine gesture. But it advances. There could 
be no greater error than, in opposing the old view of Renaissance 
scholarship, to carry our notions of the prolongation of the Middle 
Ages too far, either in literature or in art. After all, we know 
a Renaissance building when we see one. What is there of the 
Middle Ages in the Capella dei Pazzi in Santa Croce or in Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli in Venice? The early humanists are the 
forerunners of the Renaissance: they do not represent the full 
product itself. 

The greatest problem now before scholars concerns the de- 
pendence of the Renaissance in constitutional matters on medieval 
conceptions and on medieval practice. We have already seen 
how the idea of the Empire could work itself into public law in 
Italy, in a way which, incidentally, may reverse some of our 
views about the “ unpractical ” character of Dante’s De Monar- 
cha. But nearer still at home the development of the notion 
of the State in the century before the Reformation provides a 


1 Der Englische Friithhumanismus (Leipzig, 1931), pp. 154-62. 
* See Howard L. Gray, ‘“ Greek Visitors to England in 1455-56,” Haskins 
Anniversary Essays, pp. 81-116. 
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most absorbing example of the Middle Ages passing imperceptibly 
into the Renaissance. The king’s conscience is being appealed 
to in matters which the lords of the council in the star chamber 
are not competent to decide: through episcopal chancellors who 
set it in motion, it becomes, in chancery, the organ of expertise, 
to do what the more stereotyped common law cannot contrive 
or provide. With two exceptions (Thomas Beaufort, 1410-12, 
and Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, 1454-55) the Chancellor 
is, in good medieval tradition, a churchman; yet the chancery 
is the king’s court. In his remarkable chapter on Wolsey 0 
Lord Chancellor, Professor Pollard has written a passage which 
should allow no historian of the fifteenth century any further 
sleep of nights : 


We cannot fathom that subtle and pervasive process, by which the 
regnum conveyed to itself so much of the jurisdiction, power and wealth 
of the sacerdotium in the sixteenth century, unless we take account of the con- 
science with which episcopal chancellors invested and endowed the king 
in chancery. If the state acquired a conscience, there was no knowing 
what might not happen to the church. Educated by the church and moved 
by its conscience, the state might even develop a religion of its own.! 


Perhaps one who is engaged in examining certain phases of 
the relations between Church and State within this period may 
be allowed to point to other aspects of that “‘ education,” notably 
the close co-operation of king and ecclesiastics in the foundation 
of schools and colleges, the common front taken by king and 
archbishop (though the latter, we fear, sometimes denied it) 
against the papal opposition to parliamentary statutes affecting 
the church, and the very close connection of canon lawyers with 
the diplomatic missions and correspondence of their royal masters. 
It is possible that the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI will come 
to be regarded as the chief period of such an education, and if 
the chancery documents confirm this impression, the result will 
be interesting. 

There is no need to point out that our tradition of central 
administration runs continuously from the Norman Conquest. 
The same is very largely true of those institutions which grew 
up under the House of Capet. But this centralisation did not 
carry with it the doctrine that the State or its rulers and adminis- 
trators are not under law, whether it be the law and custom 
normally held and observed in their own countries or natural 
law. ‘The idea, however, that for the State necessitas legem non 
habet is beginning to emerge in later medieval thought. Philip 


1 Wolsey, p. 65. 
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of Leyden, a clerk in the service of the Court of Holland, who 
wrote in the fourteenth century a treatise de cura reipublice et 
sorte principantis, held the view that a landowner was justified 
in cancelling a privilege granted by him to a town or a private 
person, if it offended publica utilitas. Gerson himself held that laws 
which adversely affected the maintenance of public peace should 
be interpreted differently or definitely set aside, and, not long 
after, it could be alleged by Jean Petit, on grounds of which 
many good moralists did not approve, that alliances or promises 
made by a prince could be repudiated by him, if they worked 
out to his own prejudice and to the prejudice of the public weal. 
This doctrine, as we know, many repudiated as the “ subversion 
de toute la chose publique.” But the interesting thing is that 
it could be so brazenly put forward. Reason of State has its 
roots deeper in time than we often imagine: the Renaissance 
deeper in the Middle Ages. 
E, F. Jacos. 


1 Some instances quoted in F. Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsraéson in der 
neueren Geschichte, pp. 34-5. It is significant that Dr. Meinecke is now pushing 
his researches on the concept back into the Middle Ages. 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS— 
V. THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, BEDLINGTON! 


HiTHERTO we have dealt mainly with the work of the teacher, 
But teaching implies co-operation; and, apart from the efforts 
mentioned below, the pupils do some definite “grind”; the 
writer’s experience is that they do not object to this if only they 
fully understand the reason for it. 

It has been found best, on the whole, for the pupil to come to 
class with some knowledge of the lesson about to be given. The 
teacher spends a few minutes at the end of each lesson in indicating 
what he will take next time; the pupil then reads it in the text- 
book in his home-work period, and the class as a whole comes 
prepared with a good deal of knowledge. A few rapid questions 
link up the last lesson ; the current lesson is then developed orally 
and on the blackboard, such notes as are necessary being 
compiled or dictated and copied. The writer has found that if this 
is done, and the home-work has been really studied, it is possible to 
deal with aspects of the topic under discussion which do not occur 
in the text-book ; added interest and knowledge thus come 
naturally. If, e.g., he finds in the first ten minutes that the pupils 
have really learned the main causes of the Hundred Years’ War, 
he can spend the rest of the lesson giving an eye-witness’ account 
of the Battle of Sluys and comparing it with (say) Trafalgar or 
Jutland. In this connection the supplementary text-book and 
the historical novel have proved their value. After Form II each 
pupil has one or two supplementary books in his desk. These are 
rarely pure text-books, but bear more or less on the work in hand. 
Each pupil, as a rule, has a book different from that of his neigh- 
bour, and exchanges are made. The matter of such books differs 
widely, varying from Sir Ernest Shackleton’s expeditions or the 
story of aviation to extracts from Froude and Macaulay or chapters 
from Froissart. The school library, also, is ransacked ; members 
of the staff generally are laid under contribution; and the more 
fortunate of the pupils have proved quite ready to lend and share 
such books as they possess with their less prosperous fellows. 

The written work includes both reproduction of text-book or 
lesson, and imaginative and constructive composition. The latter, 


' For the firat part of this paper see History, vol. xv1, no. 62 (July 1931), 
pp. 115-27. 
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in its first phase, belongs to the junior classes. Its purpose is not 
merely to give play to the imagination, but rather to ensure that 
fancy may disport itself upon a background which is historically 
accurate. While the pupil himself may be the central figure in 
“The Boy Who Went Crusading ”’ or “ The Powder-Monkey at 
Trafalgar,” insistence on the study of contemporary armour, 
castles, ships, uniform, should be a severe check upon anachron- 
isms. Thus, historical accuracy may be developed through 
some feature that makes an individual appeal. The step from 
this to historical accuracy in more important matters will be 
found to be comparatively easy. When these imaginative efforts 
have been completed, it has been found useful to circulate 
or exchange them for correction; for pupils prove to be deadly 
crities of each others’ efforts. 

Even in the lower forms, however, some written work is 
merely reproduction of a lesson, or a part of the text-book : 
“reading maketh a full man,” but ‘“ writing maketh an exact 
man.” Here errors in English are most apparent. The language 
is full of dialect and “‘ slangy ”’ variations from standard English. 
And the pupils feel some resentment at being checked, because, to 
them, English and History appear as two different subjects, and 
they suspect the history teacher of giving insidious lessons in 
English when he finds fault with their style. In the middle and 
upper school the answers are often largely reproduction, but in 
Forms IV and V it is not thought too much to ask that such 
written work shall contain evidence of wider reading and of 
personal reflection. While an essay expanded from the précis of 
alesson or chapter may be all that can be expected from the weaker 
vessels, the better pupils are encouraged to be their own critics and 
to be dissatisfied with such an effort. 

In the opinion of the writer, however, it is possible to require 
too much written work in history; to attempt to get pupils to 
reproduce all or most of the lessons or text-book is to create a 
dislike for the most thrilling work in school. 

The controversy, ‘‘ Note-taking v. note-making” is ever 
present.’ But it is clear that there cannot be useful note-making 
until there is an adequate background of historical knowledge, 
until the pupils have a good working vocabulary, and until they 
have been shown how to pick out the essentials in a piece of prose. 
Précis-writing is a skilled art, and in an area where the pupils are 
largely mute for lack of vocabulary, no attempt should be made to 
introduce note-making too early. Otherwise, the results are apt 
to be grotesque : Alexander’s horse will figure more largely than 

* See the I. A. A. M. Memorandum on the teaching of History, pp. 30-3. 
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Alexander’s achievements. Personally, the writer has found that 
note-taking has little value below Form III, owing to lack of 
historical knowledge and perspective.!' In that form his black. 
board outlines begin to exhibit blanks for the pupils to complete; 
notes are dictated; and the class is permitted, from time to time, 
to make a précis of a section or chapter. This work, of course, ig 
done after consultation, and in close co-operation with the teacher 
of English. 

In upper forms the notes are expected to be systematic and 
progressive. Blank pages are left for the results of pupils’ reading 
in supplementary books and for notes on matters that appeal to 
them individually: one of the best pages of notes that the writer 
has seen was a précis by a girl of Oman’s address to the British 
Academy on ‘“‘ Column and Line in the Peninsular War.”? In 
the senior classes the teacher’s effort is directed to making each 
pupil’s notes, etc., really personal to himself. He discourages 
anything in the nature of pattern notes, and tries to show the 
uselessness of borrowing notes to avoid personal effort. The 
pupils usually take a deep interest in their note-books, and, 
when complete with maps, plans, sketches and diagrams, and 
enlarged by précis of oral lessons, these often prove really credit- 
able pieces of work. 

The first map drawn and the one most frequently studied 
should be a physical map showing relief. No matter what land 
is being studied, this is essential. It is not enough that the pupil 
should have such a map in an atlas or on a wall-chart; he must 
make it himself, if only for the purpose of fixing impressions. 
From the third year onwards each pupil must possess an historical 
atlas owned by himself, so that it may be added to in any way 
that increases its value ; it should be as personal as his notebook. 
The maps, sketches and diagrams drawn by him, often merely 
diagrammatic, should, if possible, not be entered in the note-book, 
but in a special book kept for the purpose, together with 
such diagrams of battles, etc., as may seem necessary. The 
situation and movements of bodies of troops should always be 
imposed upon a relief map, otherwise the tactics that won the 
battle cannot be grasped. Further, if such plans are drawn, 
two or three at least of each battle are necessary so as to show 
the skilful manoeuvres of the leaders and the tactical use of local 
physical features. Boys of Forms IV and V are sometimes 
keenly appreciative and critical of tactics in relation to topo- 
graphy. Sketches in the note-books are encouraged, the subjects 


1 See The Times Educational Supplement, 8 February 1930, p. 53. 
* Proc. Brit, Academy, 1909-10, pp. 321-42, 
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being not necessarily the same for each pupil; the writer recalls 
one series, somewhat crude in execution, but sound in principle, 
illustrating ‘‘ The evolution of the modern ship,”’ ranging from 
the ancient British coracle to the modern ocean greyhound, which 
gave much pleasure to the artist, the class, and the teacher; and 
another dealing with the evolution of the modern house from the 
time of the tree-dwellers, vid mud huts, medieval castles, and 
Tudor mansions. 

A time-line should appear inside the front cover of each note- 
pook, but it should be simple and easily grasped.! In the lowest 
forms such lines are necessary to given an idea of chronology and 
to show our present century in its proportion to the whole range 
of history studied. At the same time, the importance of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries demands that they be not 
shown as a mathematical fraction of the whole; for one learns to 
estimate an era not by its length but by its solid contributions to 
human progress, e.g. one can scarcely show the seventh and the 
nineteenth centuries as equal. In the junior forms the time-line 
willembrace the Board of Education’s ‘‘ Alphabet of History.” ? 

Visits to places of historic interest are of great importance in 
the scheme.* At Bedlington the pupils have little beyond the 
parish church to help them envisage the past and grasp the 
progress mankind has made. But the Roman Wall is easily 
accessible, and the northward prospect from the Wall requires 
little imagination to people it with marauding hordes of Cale- 
donians. Large parties (the numbers varying from 40 to 180) 
have also been conducted to Durham, York, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and London. Durham Cathedral, York Minster, Edinburgh 
Castle, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Houses of 
Parliament, have ali been visited. But the writer felt that 
modern architecture and modern industries should be included, if 


* The writer feels strongly on this pomt. He is aware that publishers and 
others have produced time-charts of a pictorial character which embrace all 
phases of civilisation on the same sheet, He has seen, exhibited on the screen at 
a Teachers’ Conference, time-charts and time-lines far more complicated than 
the lines at a huge railway-crossing, and far less easy to follow. He thinks that 
when a teacher produces a time-chart ‘ on ceiling paper twenty inches wide and 
six to ten feet long” (A. A. M. Memorandum, p. 35), the only faculty likely to be 
developed in the class is that of risibility. He has seen such dust-laden mon- 
strosities adorn classroom walls, and has felt vaguely apprehensive for the future 
of history teaching. 

Where chronology is weak, the writer has sometimes forced a pupil to learn 
the “ Alphabet of History ” by heart, and to be able then to tell him approxim- 
ately where other events have occurred in relation to the dates learned. 

* In pamphlet 37, The Teaching of History (1923), App. 1. 

* These visits have always been made during holidays so as to avoid the 
a imposed by the Board of Education upon educational visits in school 
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only by way of contrast : hence, Liverpool Cathedral, Bush House, 
a Cunard Liner, Tower Bridge, the Forth Bridge, the printing 
works of T'he Scotsman, Rowntree’s works, the York Railway 
Museum, were also explored. At most of these places competent 
guides not only explained the processes being carried on in each, 
but gave an adequate historical sketch of the object or industry 
under examination. Two precautions were found necessary, 
The visit should always be preceded by a lesson or lessons which 
point out, in a general way, what is to be looked for; though each 
pupil should be permitted to explore some one feature that appeals 
to him especially. Pupils of different age-groups should be 
expected to be interested in different things. If the visit is both 
to give real pleasure to the pupils and to prove a lasting memory, 
chats rather than written compositions should be employed to fix 
it indelibly in the mind. Some written work, some sketches, 
some discussions must be expected; but they should be definite 
and precise: ‘‘ A Visit to Poet’s Corner” is better than “ My 
Impressions of Westminster Abbey ’’ ; “‘ The Tapestries in Durham 
Castle ’’ will produce better work than an essay on the Castle itself. 

The problem of teaching local history has caused the writer 
much thought, for he has felt that unless it can be thoroughly well 
done it is better avoided. Local history may mean one of two 
things : either the history of an area in so far as events of national 
importance have occurred locally, or an attempt to trace the 
continuous history of the district irrespective of national history. 
But the former is so full of wide gaps as usually to lack even the 
pretence of continuity; the latter often fails for want of authentic 
records. Fortunately, although Bedlington itself has, generally 
speaking, an uninspiring history, Northumbria, which includes it, 
has been in the van of progress for fifteen centuries ; it is thus not 
difficult to quicken interest in the local story by refraining from 
making the word “ locality ’’ embrace too narrow an area. When 
possible, of course, the writer has given a more purely local 
interpretation. The parish church of Bedlington (the foundation 
dates from St. Cuthbert, and it still possesses a Norman arch), 
Bedlingtonshire (i.e. St. Cuthbert’s land, until comparative recent 
times under the jurisdiction of Durham Cathedral), the field-names, 
and the manorial economy in and around Bedlington; ! local 
public-house names and signs (a fascinating game); the iron- 
foundries at Bebside, their growth and decay—all these topics 
have been, or are, subjects of special study. The writer has found 

1 Following, to some extent, the lines indicated in Village Survey-Making, 


by C. V. Butler and C. A. Simpson (Board of Education pamphlet 61, 1928): 
see review in History, xiv. 67 (April 1929). 
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guch matters to be of absorbing interest even to those pupils who 
are not deeply interested in history as a whole; and from pupils 
and parents relics of the past have filtered in for identification 
and explanation. In future years this work will be developed, 
extended, and, perhaps, some results will be published. 

Space does not permit discussion of the treatment of such relics, 
or the use made of other illustrations: pictures on the walls (not 
being permanently in one room, but circulated), in books and 
periodicals, postcards and photographs ;’ the lantern or epidia- 
scope;* occasionally the local cinema, where the exhibition 
of films such as “ Disraeli,” ‘‘ Livingstone” and the picture 
version of ‘‘ Westward Ho!” has proved of deep interest and 
real value to some classes. The writer feels, however, that in all 
pictorial forms of history there is danger of grave misunder- 
standings by the pupils. The risk, as someone has pointed out, 
“that Magna Carta may be regarded as a scene rather than a 
document ”’ is very real; and only the most alert attention by the 
teacher can guard against it. 

It remains to describe the most essential of all the aids to 
history teaching: the School Library. It is the writer’s belief 
that the whole of the work of a secondary school should revolve 
around this. It is not enough that the library should contain 
books that the pupils may borrow. There must be an ample 
supply of good books on open-access shelves, and the pupils must 
be taught how to use them, and spend much of their time in quiet 
browsing. Only the best books are good enough for the school 
library. Supplementary text-books or disguised text-books and 
light fiction should be relegated to the class-library, as shelving 
space is too valuable for housing such types. It is needless to say 
that a special room, which is far more than a mere book-store, is 
necessary. The writer’s experience as an assistant master at 
Consett, where he found and enlarged a really good library of 
historical works, was that the books were stored in an ordinary 
class-room and the only place available for quiet reading was an 
occasional untenanted form-room, and he felt that this lack of a 

Cf. A List of Illustrations for use in History Teaching in Schools, Hist. 
Assoc. leaflet No. 82 (1930). 

* The writer thinks that the only really satisfactory form of lantern is the 
Epidiascope, by which not only pictures from slides may be projected on the 
sereen, but also objects, sketches, book-pictures, ete., without slides. It is an 
expensive item, but a school concert or two will readily provide the necessary 
funds. The lantern is a poor alternative. Even good slides, if obtainable, are 
not always useful for younger children. A view of a well-wooded landscape with 
4 few grassy mounds in the foreground, the whole labelled ‘‘ Remains of a British 


Camp,” is of little value compared with sketch-plans of such an area projected by 
the epidiascope : especially if the sketches have been by the elder pupils. 
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central library and a certain atmosphere of industry and solitude 
defeated the main purpose of a valuable collection. At Bedling. 
ton there is a library sufficient to accommodate thirty or forty 
pupils, and it is hoped, shortly, to double this. 

In the lower forms library work is strictly directed—except ag 
regards the reading of light fiction. At first, the book, chapter 
and page are indicated, and the pupil is questioned on his reading, 
In the middle school there is gradually less direction and control 
and less direct questioning; but a greater knowledge and a fuller 
appreciation of the problems are demanded. In the upper 
school, the pupils are untrammelled except when help is sought; 
and the results of private reading are increasingly obvious in the 
written work produced. But no compulsion is placed upon the 
pupils either to borrow or to read more than the class text-book; 
no compulsion has been necessary, and it is a joy to the writer to 
note the increased use made of the library and the privilege that 
the pupils assure him it is. 

The historical portion of a school library should be built up 
by the teacher himself. The Board of Education pamphlet on 
libraries is a good general guide as to the type of books necessary; ! 
but to follow this too closely would tend to standardise libraries, 
to overlook local requirements, and to make it less personal and 
intimate. At Bedlington a useful collection is being gradually 
assembled. The County Education Committee makes a yearly 
grant of £20, and an average of £25 to £30 is produced by the annual 
school concert. Hence, in the course of the next four or five years, 
a really good supply of the best historical works will be available. 
Already there is a sufficient number and variety of books to appeal 
to pupils of varying ages and tastes; and the pupils, of their own 
accord, frequently prefer the quiet half-hour in the library to the 
more robust activities of the sports field. The writer feels strongly 
that until each pupil knows how to use the library, and is possessed 
by a strong desire to browse therein, his work in the teaching of 
history will fall short of his own standards. 


If, in this account of his experience, the writer has appeared, at 
times, to be dogmatic, that is due to two causes: the necessity 
for brevity, and the definite lines of guidance that he has learned 
mainly from his own errors. That others will dissent from his 
views is certain—and desirable. He looks to the future not only 
to confirm or correct his opinions, but also to enrich his knowledge 
of children and thereby enhance the usefulness of his work. 

Artuur J. WILLIAMS. 


1 No. 51, Libraries in State Aided Secondary Schools in England (1928). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tux death of William Richard Lethaby, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., on 
17 July, brought to a close a long career devoted to the service of art. 
Born in 1857, Lethaby was trained for the profession of architect, and 
after winning the Soame medal of the R.I.B.A. in 1879 he worked 
as the pupil and assistant of Norman Shaw. Later, the teaching side 
of his profession attracted him, and he served first as Principal of the 
L.0.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, and then as Professor of 
Design at the Royal College of Arts. In 1906 he succeeded J. T. 
Micklethwaite as Surveyor of the Fabric of Westminster Abbey, an 
appointment which he held until his resignation in 1928. In this 
work he found scope for his knowledge of the history of architecture 
and of art in general, and he did much that was valuable in the way 
of restoration of monuments, decorations, and the cleaning and pre- 
servation of the stonework of the Abbey. In the course of these tasks 
he made many important discoveries. His writings were of special 
interest for those to whom the artistic achievements of the Middle 
Ages are an indispensable key to the understanding of the period, and 
some of his books—in particular the Medieval Art—will continue to 
be what they have already been for many, a stimulating introduction 
to that alluring, but by no means easy, subject. Among the more 
important of his publications were Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth 
(1892); London before the Conquest (1902); Medieval Art from the 
Peace of the Church to the Eve of the Renaissance (1904); Westminster 
Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen (1906); Greek Buildings represented 

Fragments in the British Musewm (1908); Westminster Abbey and 

Antiquities of the Coronation (1914); chapters on Early Christian 
Art and on Byzantine and Romanesque Arts in vols. 1 and m1 re- 
spectively of the Cambridge Medieval History ; Architecture, an intro- 
duction to the history and theory of the art of building (1912); Form in 
Civilisation (1922); Westminster Abbey Revisited (1925); and Medieval 
Plays at Westminster (1928). 

* * * * %* * * 


Amone the new Fellows of the British Academy elected in July 
are Professors W. M. Calder and E. J. Rapson, Mr. G. J. Turner, and 
Dr. Beatrice Webb (Lady Passfield), with Professor Halvdan Koht 
(Oslo) as a Corresponding Fellow. Recent appointments include that 
of the Rev. J. H. S. Burleigh to the Regius Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Edinburgh, vacant through the resignation 
of Professor J. Mackinnon, and of Dr. Andrew Browning, lecturer in 
the University of Glasgow, to succeed Professor D. J. Medley as 
Professor of History in that university. Dr. Eileen Power and Dr. R. H. 
Tawney, both formerly Readers, have become Professors of Economic 
History in the University of London, while Mr. H. L. Beales, lecturer 
+ re School of Economics, has been appointed Reader in Economic 

ry. 


* * * * *” * * 
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Tue third Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held in 
the University of London from 13-18 July. Its success may be 
judged from the number of historians who attended it as well as from 
the heavy programme of business and social activities which was ag. 
complished. There were present over 75 representatives of universities 
in the British Empire and the United States, about 120 nominated 
various learned societies, and about 230 historians invited individually, 
The Association was represented by the President, Miss Doroth 
Dymond, and Professor Lillian M. Penson. During the week the 
Conference was entertained by the University, University College, 
King’s College, Bedford College, and the School of Economics, while 
the invitations of other societies and individuals enabled members 
to pay visits to several places of interest. Amongst these were the 
Temple, by invitation of the Master of the Temple and the Treasurers 
and Masters of the Bench of the Inner and Middle Temple; the British 
Museum (where a private view of a special exhibition of historical 
documents, books, maps, and views illustrating the early course of 
European relations with North America had been arranged); to 
Tilbury on the s.s. St. Katherine by invitation of the Port of London 
Authority ; to St. John’s Church and Gate, Clerkenwell, by invitation 
of the Grand Priory in the British Realm of the Venerable Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem ; to the House of Commons by 
invitation of the Chairman (Col. Wedgwood) and other members of 
the Committee on House of Commons Records; to Lambeth Palace 
by invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury; to the Vintners’ 
Hall by invitation of the Master and Wardens; to Staple Inn by 
courtesy of the Institute of Actuaries; and to the Royal Historical 
Society. The last day of the Conference was set apart for visits to 
Canterbury, Northampton, Hampton Court Palace and Kingston- 
upon-Thames, at each of which places arrangements had been made 
for entertaining members. 


* * * * * * * 


THE Inaugural Address was given by the Prime Minister. At the 
general meetings there were discussions on The Relation between 
History and Sociology (opened by Professor Morris Ginsberg) and 
on The New Biography (opened by Mr. Philip Guedalla). In addition, 
there were numerous sectional meetings devoted to papers and dis- 
cussions on topics in Medieval History, Modern English History, 
British Colonial History, Economic History, British Local History, 
Modern European, and Slavonic History. We print in this number 
a paper read at one meeting of the medieval section, and we = 
to include later other papers read during the Conference. 
its proceedings will be recorded in the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research. 


* * * *” * * * 


WE publish in this number an account of the proceedings of another 
conference held in London from 29 June to 4 July, the second Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Science and Technology. Some 
of the siasabttiaas of that Congress attracted no small attention in the 
press, and many of our readers will doubtless be glad to have an 
indication of the general scope of the discussions which took place. 
The Congress is but one of several signs that the work of those 

ioneers who have urged the need for a scientific study of the historical 
ackground of modern science is beginning to bear fruit. And if 
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the discussions at these meetings emphasise any one fact more than 
another, it is that the time has come for closer co-operation between 
historian and man of science in fields where each has much to giv: 
tothe other. The potentialities of such co-operation will be revealed 
more clearly when that need has been fully realised. It is for this reason 
that we are glad to be able to publish this introductory sketch of the 
work achieved. For those desirous of getting more closely to grips 
with the problems indicated, an attempt has been made to include 
jn the article some bibliographical information and reference to sources 
from which further knowledge of the activities of the Congress can be 


obtained. 
* * * * * * * 

CoMMENDABLE enterprise has been shown by the History Com- 
mittee of the Central Council for School Broadcasting (which consists 
of Mr. G. T. Hankin, Mrs. Dobson, Miss Axford, Mr. H. Glover, and 
Mr. W. Walker) in their plans for the coming session. Tired of arrang- 
ing broadcast lessons which are mere annual repetitions, they have 
dared two experiments deserving of success which will be followed 
with interest by those alive to the problem of broadcasting in 
educational work, be they sympathetic with or hostile to it. The first 
course aims at giving children under the age of fourteen a glimpse of 
world history, and begins with six talks on Ancient History to be 
given by Mr. N. H. Baynes, accompanied by six illustrative interludes 
arranged by Miss Rhoda Power. Mr. Baynes indicates in his syllabus * 
that he is fully aware of the difficulties of the task : it will be interesting 
to see whether they are of such a nature as to be insurmountable. 
The second course arranged by the committee is intended to help 
teachers of children of fourteen and upwards. The broadcast speaker 
will, according to the syllabus,? take some aspect of life to-day and 
trace it back historically, so that modern problems as varied as trans- 
port, banking, the co-operative movement, methods of communication 
and housing will thus be dealt with separately and in their appropriate 
historical background. 


* * * * Bs * * 


Amonc the courses of lectures arranged for teachers by the London 
County Council in the coming session is one on Aids to the Teaching 
of History, a course of ten lectures illustrated by lantern and epidia- 
scope, at the London Day Training College, Southampton Row, W.C. 1, 
on Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning 6th October (omitting 27th October). 
The course includes an introductory lecture by Dr. R. R. Reid, followed 
by lectures on Time Charts, by Miss H. Madeley; Written Exercises 
and Oral Work, by Mrs. E. I. Sidley; The Use of Newspapers and 
Documents, by Mr. C. F. Strong; The Use of Pictures, the Lantern 
and the Epidiascope, by Mr. C. H. Gerred; The Use of Museums 
(including local collections), by Mr. A. K. Sabin; The Use of Historical 
Buildings and Monuments, by Dr. F. W. Tickner; The Historical 
Play and Pageant, by Miss M. M. Elliot; The Historical Novel, by 
ve arene; and Maps, Plans and the Historical Atlas, by Mr. 

. A. White. 


* * & x * * os 


1 This peareiies. World History Empires, Movements, and Nations, which 
1 


contains the syllabus and a select bibliography, can be obtained from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, price 2d., post free. 

* Tracing History Backwards, by Brian Tunstall: British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, price 2d., post free. 
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Wes have been asked by the Publications Department of the Nationa] 
Portrait Gallery to draw the attention of teachers and others interested, 
to the attempt they are making to supply reproductions in the form 
of post cards of the more important pictures in their collection. Like 
the post cards supplied by the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office, those of the Portrait Gallery are available separately or in sets, 
The series arranged illustrate many periods of history and provide 
portraits of kings, queens, statesmen, painters, philosophers, scientists, 
and writers. A feature of some of the cards is an experiment in the 
newest biography! On the backs of these cards modern writers rival 
each other in saying as much as they possibly can about their respective 
heroes in the smallest portion of the space allotted to them. 


* * * a * * * 


At the forthcoming meetings of the Royal Historical Society, to 
all of which members of the Historical Association are invited, papers 
will be read as follows : 


12 November.—Wilkins’s Concilia and the Fifteenth Century. By Professor 
E. F. Jacob, D.Phil., F.S.A. 

10 December.—The Value and Use of Manuscript Illustrations. By L, F, 
Salzman, F.S.A. Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 

14 January.—William of Ely, the King’s Treasurer. By H. G. Richardson. 

11 February.—Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, Sir Richard 
Lodge, LL.D., Litt.D. 

10 March.—The Transference of Land in England, 1640-1660. By the Rey. 
Egerton Chesney, Ph.D. 

14 April.—The Secret Service under Charles II and James II. By James 
Walker. 

12 May.—An Episode in the later Foreign Policy of Queen Elizabeth. By 
R. B. Wernham. 

9 June.—The Alexander Prize Essay. 


All the meetings are on Thursdays, at 5 p.m.; they are held at 
the Society’s house, 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


*” * *” * * cd ca 


In the April number of History attention was called to the fact 
that more money is needed for the general purposes of the Association ; 
and mention was made of some gifts which had been sent by branches 
to the central funds. It is a pleasure to be able to announce further 
donations. The South-west London Branch has sent a gift of £2 2s. 
and the Central and North Lancashire Branch £5. Other branches 
have undertaken to offer assistance by voluntarily paying a quota of 
their associates’ fees. As we write, the list of branches which have 
adopted this form of help includes: Bath, Cheltenham, Chichester, 
Derby, Leicester, Liverpool, Peterborough, Staffordshire (North), 
Stockport, Street, Swansea and Worcester. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LIX.—Tue Dates or FounpDATION oF THE Earty British WEST 
Inpran CoLontEs } 


Avrnovas the earliest English colonies in the Lesser Antilles were 
founded in the same generation as the first settlements on the coast 
of North America, and were regarded by contemporaries as promising 
to be of greater value to the mother country, their records have been 

imperfectly preserved. It is not possible, for example, to give a 
complete list of the governors of the several islands, with their exact 
terms of office, nor can the origin of the representative assemblies, 
except in Barbados, be traced with any certainty. Until recent 

there was much confusion in the statement of dates of foundation 
Te the colonies, as may be realised from a comparison of the better 
known historical atlases and text-books of colonial history. Some 
of that confusion has now been cleared up, although some uncertainties 
yet remain and are not likely to be resolved unless new documentary 
evidence shall come to light. 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts) was undoubtedly the first island in the 
West Indies, excluding Bermuda, to be permanently colonised by the 

ish. The date of its foundation has been generally given as 1623, 
in January 1923 the people of the island celebrated the tercentenary. 
The facts seem to be as follows. The leader of the pioneers was 
Thomas Warner, subsequently knighted by Charles I. Warner was 
a member of the colony planted in the delta of the Amazon by Captain 
thea in 1620. James I, after sanctioning this undertaking, 
i his support and prohibited further operations, in deference 
to Spanish complaints. The colonists were thus left isolated on the 
Amazon. Warner and some others accordingly quitted that river 
in 1622, and made a tour of examination through the Lesser Antilles, 
looking for a suitable island in which to plant tobacco. At St. Chris- 
topher they made friends with the local Carib tribe, and stayed for 
some time. Then they sailed for England in order to obtain money 
and men for the establishment of a colony. Having succeeded in 
this, they again landed in St. Christopher on 28 January 1624, and 
from that date the occupation was continuous. The year of founda- 
tion of St. Christopher is therefore 1624. The misconception has 
arisen from a simple though oft-recurring cause, failure to allow for 
the alteration in the English calendar. By the usage of the seventeenth 
century, the year ended on 24 March and not on 31 December. The 
contemporary authority quite correctly stated that Warner colonised 
St. Christopher in January 1623, but he meant the year which we 
describe as 1624—and the three-hundredth anniversary really occurred 
in January 1924. 
Until the Treaty of Utrecht the French shared the island of St. 


? BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE.—See V. T. Harlow, History of Barbados, 1625-85 
(Oxford, 1926); A. P. Newton, The Colonising Activities of the English Puritans 
(Yale, 1914); J. A. Williamson, The Caribbee Islands under the Proprietary 
Patents (Oxford, 1926). 
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Christopher with the English. The date of the arrival of the French) 
colonists is often mis-stated. The error has arisen from the acce 

of a seventeenth-century authority, John Davies, who published his 
History of the Caribby Islands in 1666. In it he included a | 

worded sentence which may be taken to imply that the English and 
French arrived independently at St. Christopher on the same day, 
an improbable coincidence. It is not certain that Davies meant this, 
but if he did he was misinformed. A comparison of contem 

documents indicates that the Frenchmen landed in St. Christopher 
during the first half of 1625, although the exact date is not recoverable, 

The largest error of date has been that concerning Barbados. It 
used to be asserted in text-books that Barbe* was annexed, if not 
colonised, in 1605; and the date of comr vnt of continuous 
occupation is still sometimes given as 1625 ormer date, which 
is quite erroneous, may be traced to two ». Samuel Purchas 
declared in his Pilgrims that the ship Olive _ anch, in the year 1605, 
was bound for the English settlement then existing on the River 
Wiapoco in Guiana; and that she missed that destination and passed 
on to St. Lucia, but touched at Barbados on the way. Purchas was 
simply reprinting, with omissions and additions, a booklet of 1607 
entitled An Houre Glasse of Indian Newes, by John Nicholl, one of the 
party on board the Olive Branch; and the statement about Barbados 
is an interpolation by Purchas, for it does not occur-in Nicholl’s own 
account. The Purchas statement is therefore quite untrustworthy. 
Even if true it would not be important, for it does not amount toa 
claim of annexation. That claim arose at a later date. In 1741 
an unknown compiler published in Barbados a little book entitled 
Memoirs of the First Settlement of Barbados. He drew his facts from 
some documents left by the pioneer colonists, documents existing 
in 1741, but now lost. On this authority he asserted that in 1606 
the English ship Olive, returning from a voyage to Guiana, touched 
at Barbados; her men landed and set up a cross; on a tree they carved 
the words “‘ James King of England and this Island”; and at other 
places they left marks of annexation to the crown of England. Now, 
it is proved by extant documents that this formal (though un- 
authorised) annexation did take place in 1625, but there is no evidence 
that the ship was named the Olive. It may be suggested that the 
editor of 1741 had before him a true story left by the pioneer colonists, 
and that, influenced by Purchas, he either misread or deliberately 
altered the date 1625 to 1605, and inserted the ship’s name. Allter- 
natively, the “ 1605” may be simply an uncorrected printer’s error. 
In any case the story was adopted by Bryan Edwards in his well- 
known History of the British West Indies, and thence passed into general 
currency. 

The true facts about the origin of the Barbados colony are as 
follows. In 1624-5 a ship belonging to Sir William Courteen, and 
commanded by John Powell, sailed from Pernambuco for England. 
The trade wind set her far to the westward of the direct course, and 
she sighted Barbados. Powell landed, found the island uninhabited, 
and annexed it in the name of King James. He was not the discoverer 
of Barbados, whose existence had been known for at least a century. 
It was, in fact, regularly used by seamen as a victualling place, for 
some unknown Spanish navigator had turned loose some swine there, 
and they had bred into large herds roaming the woods which then 
covered the lower slopes of the island. But Powell was the first 
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i n to view Barbados with the eye of a colonial projector. 
He staked his country’s claim by setting up the marks of annexation, 
and then sailed home to acquaint his employer with the possibilities— 
an island untroubled by savages, a f supply for pioneers, forests 
abounding in valuable dye-woods, and soil for planting tobacco when 
the forests should be cleared. Sir William Courteen, a merchant of 
wealth, thought the project good. He despatched John Powell 
with a y of settlers in 1626. They did not reach the island that 
year. England was at war with Spain, and they were soon back in 
with a prize taken at sea. Later in the year Courteen sent out 
Powell, brother of John, with eighty colonists. On February 
90, 1627, they landed in Barbados. In July they were followed by two 
more ships with 100 settlers under John Powell, and thenceforward 
the occupation was continuous. The correct date of the foundation 
of Barbados is therefore 1627. 

Nevis, adjacent to St. Christopher, was the next English colony 
to be founded, and its date is usually given as 1628, which is undoubtedly 
correct. About Antigua and Montserrat, on the other hand, there is 
no certain information. The traditional date for both is 1632, but 
thereis no evidence. All that can be said is that Antigua was certainly 
colonised by 1635 and Montserrat by 1636, with a possibility that the 
true dates were earlier. There were English attempts at occupation 
of other islands of the Leeward group, but none of the settlements in 
the early seventeenth century can be proved to have been permanent. 

Elsewhere in the Caribbean there was no permanent English colony 
until the capture of Jamaica in 1655. The crew of the Olive Branch, 
whose visit to Barbados in 1605 is so doubtful, did certainly land in 
that year at St. Lucia. But the local Caribs were too strong for them, 
and after a month’s fighting nineteen survivors fled from the island, 
out of sixty-seven who had sought to colonise it. In 1609 three 
English ships landed 200 settlers in Grenada. The majority perished 
at the hands of the Caribs, and the survivors abandoned the place 
after six months of suffering. From 1638 to 1641 there was another 
struggling colony in St. Lucia, but the end of it was that “ the Indians 
worried them out, and they deserted.” Marigalante and Barbuda 
were also attempted, with the like result. In 1630 and 1631 respec- 
tively, the Providence Island Company, a Puritan undertaking, took 
possession of Santa Catalina or Old Providence, and of Tortuga or 
Association. Both these colonies were brought to an end by Spanish 
attacks, the former in 1641, the latter in 1635. In Tobago there were 

ish attempts at settlement in 1639 and 1642, both frustrated by 
Carib attacks after persisting for a few months. In Trinidad there 
arrived a colony sent out by the Earl of Warwick in 1640. The under- 
taking promised well, but was abandoned in 1645 after a great out- 
break of pestilence. 
J. A. WiLLriaMson. 





REVIEWS 


A Short History of the Hebrews from Moses to Herod the Great. By B.K. 
Rattey. 1931. 192 pp. Milford. 2s. 9d. 


Mr. Rattey’s “ short history ” is compact and readable; the style 
is clear and the facts are presented in an interesting form. No detail 
of importance has been omitted, and on the literary side the book has 
been brought up to date. If this is not the case on the archeological 
side it is mainly due to the rapid progress of discovery, which makes it 
difficult for publication to keep pace with it and prevents those who 
are not specialists from knowing exactly where they stand. 

This, however, applies mainly to the first chapter of Mr. Rattey’s 
little volume. Recent discoveries, more especially at Ras Shamra, 
have effectually disposed of a large part of the subjective conclusions 
of the so-called “literary critics” so far as dates and the like are 
concerned. We now know that in the Mosaic age Palestine and Syria 
were, like Babylonia, Assyria and Asia Minor, full of. libraries stocked 
with literary papyri which dealt not only with history and religion, but 
also with other branches of study. Unfortunately, except in the dry 
climate of Upper Egypt papyri have had no chance of survival, and as 
the cuneiform script was not used in Palestine and only exceptionally 
in Syria, the clay tablet, which was the writing material employed for it, 
is rarely to be found. One of the first acts of David after the capture of 
Jerusalem and the appointment of the official staff of scribes would 
have been to found a royal library and thereby prove himself to be on 
an equality with the kings of the civilised states which surrounded him. 
The “ five hundred years ”’ of illiteracy which Mr. Rattey postulates 
between the Exodus and the beginning of Hebrew literature did not 
exist. It is a pity that Professor Garstang’s work on Joshua and 
Judges had not appeared in time for his use. The wall of Jericho, by 
the way, discovered by the German excavators, turns out to be the 
massive rampart of the earlier Jericho of the Bronze Age; Professor 
Garstang has now found the later wall which was overthrown by the 
Israelites. It proves to be of a very flimsy character with an equally 
flimsy foundation, and a slight tremor of the soil would have been 
sufficient to bring it down. 

The statement about the Khabiri (p. 31) must be revised. Dhorme 
has lately shown that on the Hebrew side the name has nothing to 
do with the ‘‘ Hebrews ” and really means “‘ Confederates ” or “ Mer- 
cenaries ” as I pointed out many years ago, and on the Assyriological 
side scholars have long since given up the identification. We first hear 
of the Khabiri (not Khabiru) as the lamite mercenaries of Rim-Sin in 
the Abrahamic age; at a later date they were the mercenaries and 
body-guard of the Hittite kings, 600 of them guarding one side of the 
palace at Boghaz Keui and 600 the other side, and their employment in 
Asia Minor lasted down to the Greco-Roman period, when they were 
known as Tralleis. The Khabiri of the Tel el-Amarna tablets would 
have been Hittite “ irregulars.” 

I have noted only one misprint, mar, “son,” instead of mat, 
“country,” p. 96, note. The Tel el-Amarna tablet (p. 31) is printed 
upside down, and what is the authority for Huram-abi instead of the 
Biblical Hiram ? A. H. Sayceg. 
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A History of Persia. By Sm Psrroy Sykes. Third edition, 1930. 
2 volumes. xxxix +- 563 +- xvii + 616 pp. Macmillan. 42s. 

Ia Suppression des Capitulations en Perse. By AnmMapD KHAN MatINe- 
Darrary. 1930. 265 pp. Paris : Les Presses Universitaires. 35 fr. 


Or the four parts into which Sir Percy Sykes’ history may be 
divided—Ancient Persia, the Hellenic period, medieval Persia, and 
recent events—it is the two last that are likely to attract the majority of 
readers. For both the earlier periods there are in English a variety of 
excellent works, whereas the history of the Middle East since the begin- 

ing of the Christian era is one of the least known and most inaccessible 
poe general public. Sir Percy Sykes deserves the credit of realising 
this deficiency and setting himself to fill it, but however admirable the 
and enormous the labour of marshalling the scattered materials 
of Persian history, the result can only be called disappointing. This 
weakness, however, is to be imputed less to the compiler than to the 
inadequacy and inequality of the materials lying to his hand. What 
passes for the history of Persia is too often a mass of uncorrelated state- 
ments, true and false, supplemented by premature generalisations 
mechanically repeated by one writer after another. No satisfactory 
work on Persia can be done without such an independent re-examination 
of the sources with the aid of modern critical methods as was made by 
Professor E. G. Browne in the historical chapters of his Literary History 
of Persia. 

It follows from this that the annalistic method adopted by Sir 
Percy Sykes is by no means superannuated in dealing with Persia. 
For a long time to come Oriental history will best be served by exact, 
critical, and detailed chronicles, which will discredit the crude generalis- 
ations that now have the field almost to themselves. But such a survey 
was manifestly beyond the scope of this book, with the result that it is 
lacking both in accuracy and in sense of proportion. The absurd ex- 
ploits of Tamerlane are allotted sixteen pages, the consolidating work 
of Shah-rukh a bare page. The short and fruitless episode of the 
Muscovy traders is given as much space as the rise of the Safavid 
dynasty—an event which affected the course of history in Western 
Asia more even than the Mongol invasions. It is a necessary conse- 
quence of these inequalities that the movement of ideas is obscured or 
overlooked, and the reader will search in vain, for instance, for any 
hint of what Tamerlane meant to Persia or the Safavids to the world of 
Islam. These criticisms do not apply equally to the chapters dealing 
with the history of Persia between 1900 and 1920, which are almost in 
the nature of a personal record, and are welcome for their exceptional 
fullness of detail. But the terminal chapters are again based on 
secondhand sources, and it is a piece of incredible penny-wise and pound. 
foolishness on the part of the publishers to have reprinted chapter xc 
exactly as it was written in 1921. 

It is natural that in his exposition of recent events in Persia Sir 
Perey Sykes should have rather insisted on a British point of view. 
In the treatise of Dr. Matine-Daftary the Persian point of view is ably 
and moderately expressed with a wealth of learning and documentary 
material. The change in the character of the Capitulations owing to 
the evolution of modern legal conceptions is well brought out, and the 
process by which the substitution of the latter for the old personal law 
of Islam led up to the doctrine of State sovereignty in Persia, as in 
other Muslim countries, is clearly explained, Such casual slips as 
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“the destruction of the Invincible Armada by the English admiral 

Nelson ” do not detract from the value of this remarkably objective 

survey of Persia’s international relations and her internal legal reforms, 
H. A. R. Gus. 


A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy. By E. J. Marttx, 1930, 
xii + 282 pp. S.P.C.K., for the Church Historical Society. 16s, 


Tue Church Historical Society is to be congratulated on issuj 
among its first productions a book on the Iconoclastic Controversy, 
a subject on which English readers have had hitherto to rely on such 
French and German works as Bréhier’s, Schwarzlose’s and Ostrogorsky’s, 
Dr. Martin’s book is based on the lines of Bréhier’s monograph, but is 
amplified with careful discussions of the theology at stake in both the 
eighth and ninth centuries and a full account of the controversy in the 
West. 

The historian of a heresy has a difficult task, for he is almost always 
dependent on the hostile evidence of the orthodox. With Iconoclasm 
this difficulty is especially great, as the issue at stake was not a clear-cut 
matter of creed but originally one of usage, and was only later 
manceuvred by the orthodox into a question of theology, on which 
there were various schools of iconoclastic thought. Consequently it is 
hard to do justice to the religious ideas of the Iconoclasts. Mr. Martin 
is fully conscious of the problem; but in the interests of correct 
theology he is somewhat inclined to dismiss the Iconoclasts as Mono- 
— : whereas the arguments with which he demolishes their 

hristology would probably not have satisfied them that he himself was 
not erring on the side of Nestorianism. Even Constantine V, whom he 
= as the most vigorous thinker of them all, is too simply 
catalogued as a pure Monophysite. But though the Iconoclasts were 
probably not such poor theologians as Mr. Martin makes out, he shows 
a far greater historical sense than those nineteenth-century writers who 
saw in them early and admirable Protestants. 

Mr. Martin is, however, hampered by a dangerous lack of sympathy 
with Byzantium and the Greek Church. He echoes the conventional 
papa against Gibbon’s attitude, but his heart is with Gibbon. Indeed 

is work is a half-avowed warning for those Anglicans who contem- 
‘ union with the Orthodox Church, and many passages might have 

n written under the auspices of the Vatican. Throughout the 
struggle he maintains that “‘ the only fruitful policy ” would have been 
to follow the dictates of Rome; and his main thesis is that the con- 
troversy, by widening the breach between Constantinople and Rome, 
led to the utter stagnation of the Eastern Church. He does not realise 
that Constantinople was consciously far too much more civilised than 
Rome to dream of obeying a Roman bishop. Even the Studites 
regarded St. Peter’s representative not as a disciplinary authority but 
as a doctrinal authority—more comparable to the Fathers. And, 
though Mongol and Turkish conquests arrested the development of the 
Orthodox Church, it ret» ied its vitality till it lost its political props. 
Renaissance thought owed a vast debt to the speculative Platonism 
that Byzantium fostered while the western Church tied its followers to 
a rigid Aristotelianism. 

Consequently Mr. Martin is at his best when he deals with the 
West. The controversy there is of no great importance; but it has 
been unduly neglected, for it throws a significant light on Charles the 
Great—on his Cusaropapist ambitions and his active but crude men- 
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tality. It shows too that the Pope would tolerate in the Franks what 
he found unpardonable in the Greeks. 

Mr. Martin writes readably and clearly—rare assets in theology. 
He gives full references and a bibliography, which has not, however, 
been brought up to date. Slavonic works are too often neglected by 

tinists; but Mr. Martin seems unaware of the important contri- 
butions that Ostrogorsky has made to the subject in German; though, 
curiously, he has arrived at some of the same conclusions. His index 
is unfortunately so meagre as to be entirely pointless. 
. Steven Runoman. 


Life in the Middle Ages. Edited by G. G. Coutton. Vol. 1, Religion, 
Folk-Lore, and Superstition. 1928. xv-+ 246 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. 1, Chronicles, Science, and Art. 1929. xiii+ 170 pp. 6s. 
Vol. mt, Men and Manners. 1929. xiii+ 183 pp. 6s. Vol. rv, 
Monks, Friars, and Nuns. 1930. xv+ 395 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Crusades, Commerce, and Adventure. By G. G. Covutton. (The 
“Teaching of History ” series, edited by JoHn Bucuan.) 1930. 
vii + 264 pp. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 


Suxcz Dr. Coulton’s Medieval Garner has long been out of print, 
we welcome its reissue, under a new guise, as Life in the Middle Ages. 
The book is now divided into four manageable volumes, and much new 
material is included. The new title is hardly as fitting as the old, for 
the collection is rather the scrap-book of a widely-read scholar than a 
systematic illustration of the chief facets of medieval life. The four 
volumes contain nearly 400 extracts, varying from a few lines to 
twenty pages in length, taken from some 150 different sources, chiefly 
from continental writers between 1000 and 1500 a.p. Volumes I and Iv 
adequately illustrate the beliefs and behaviour of ordinary men— 
clergy, monks, and laity— in religious matters. The editor is con- 
cerned more with average men, of no special sanctity or wisdom, than 
with the pre-eminent saints and thinkers of the Middle Ages, and, as 
he warns us, the resulting picture necessarily emphasises the less 
admirable side of medieval religious life—the credulity, superstition, 
and materialism of men still in the childhood of understanding. 
Volumes 1m and m1 are less adequate, for though the items are very 
entertaining, the scrap-book is very much in evidence, for there is no 
attempt at an ordered, comprehensive survey of medieval life and lore 
in matters other than religious. The extracts follow a roughly 
chronological order in each volume, but the resulting absence of any 
arrangement by subjects is partly compensated by good indices to vols. 
H,m,andiv. The notes on authors and sources (repeated with slight 
variations from volume to volume) afford useful introductions to the 
extracts, and offer guidance to the numerous readers whom Mr. 
Coulton’s tempting bait will attract to the chronicles themselves. 

Mr. Coulton’s book on Crusades, Commerce, and Adventure leaves us 
uncertain of his purpose. In spite of the title, ‘‘ Commerce ”’ is allotted 
only fourteen pages, which touch lightly upon medieval nautical codes, 
the extent, organisation, and prosperity of Mediterranean trade, the 

tic League, and the achievements of Jacques Coeur and Henry 
the Navigator. This scrappy treatment is quite inadequate as a 
survey of medieval trade, and yet it is not a mere account of the 
commercial repercussions of the crusades. As there is no author's 
preface and no complete list of the titles included in the series of which 
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it is a part, we cannot discern the ——— in thus linking commer 
with the crusades, and can only deplore the implication that medigyal 
trade was a residual by-product of the crusading movement. Even as 
an account of the crusades, the book is rendered unsatisfactory by 
serious disproportion and important omissions. The First 
receives seventy-three pages; the Second has four (of which only half 
e deals with operations in Asia Minor and Syria) ; the Third Crusade 
as three pages; the Fourth has fifty; and the remaining crusades 
nine pages. There is no account of the organisation of the Latin 
states in Syria, beyond a most inadequate four-page survey of a few of 
their more obvious features, and we are told practically nothing of 
their desperate struggles in the long intervals between successive 
crusades, or of the rise and fall of great leaders amongst the Saracen 
foemen. The book is therefore unsuitable as a standard text-book on 
the crusades, in spite of its inclusion in a “‘ Teaching of History ” series, 
The author has, however, on me succeeded in recreating the atmosphere 
and outlook of the crusades by extensive quotation from contemporary 
writings, so that eye-witnesses tell of preachings, voyages, marches, 
sieges, and battles in their own words. Hazy notions of geography, 
and ignorance of the deeper causes of the events which they narrate, 
sometimes make these memoirs bad history; but the narrative is 
certainly exciting, and Mr. Coulton undoubtedly offers an easy intro. 
duction to an important series of medieval writings which are not 
readily available in schools. Other features of the book are an interest- 
ing chapter on the life and outlook of a typical Saracen warrior (founded 
on the “ Autobiography of Usaimah ibn-Mungidh”’), and a long 
account, told largely in the travellers’ own words, of the adventures of 
John of Piano Carpini, William of Rubrouck, and Marco Polo among 
the Mongols. The book has some well-chosen illustrations, but lacks 
a bibliography, which is the more regrettable since Mr. Coulton will, 
as always, certainly lead students to wish to read the chronicles them- 
selves. R. F. TREHARNE. 


Introduction au catalogue des actes de Ferri III, duc de Lorraine (1251- 
1303). Par Jean DE PancE. 1904-5. 121 pp. Paris: Honoré 
Champion. 10.50 fr. 

Catalogue des actes de Ferri III, duc de Lorraine (1251-1303). Par 
JEAN DE PancE. 1930. 285+ xxx pp. Paris: Honoré Cham- 
pion. 50/fr. 

Tuts work has had a curious history. The introduction, according 
to the title-page, was printed in 1904, although the cover bears the date 
1905. The catalogue of actes, containing 1464 items, was printed in 
part by 1924, and was published in 1930, with an index, paged 
separately (i-xxix). On p. xxx, after the index, appears a list of 
charters, not known to the editor, which appeared in 1924 in a Catalogue 
des Chartes de franchise de la Lorraine antérieures & 1350, prepared by 
M. Edmond Perrin. 

The archives of Lorraine have had a career much more chequered 
than that of M. de Pange’s catalogue. The dukes had a fine Trésor des 
chartes at Nancy. Some of its contents still survive there among the 
archives of the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle. One important 
chartulary has strayed to the archives of the Meuse at Bar-le-Duc. 
Much more, including most of such original acts as were at one time in 
the Trésor des chartes, have been scattered over Europe. The wander- 
ings of these documents reflect the changeful history of Lorraine. 
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During the Thirty Years’ War Duke Charles IV transferred the contents 
of the Trésor for safety to the castle of La Mothe. After the surrender 
of the fortress in 1634, they were taken in 1635 to Paris, where they were 

Although most were restored to Nancy after the treaty of 
1661, some remained with the French archives in the Sainte Chapelle, 
and are still among the Archives Nationales in Paris. Nine years later, 
in 1670, the Trésor was taken to Metz, where the documents were 
inventoried by Caille-Dufourny, the archivist of Louis XIV. After the 
treaty of Ryswick, they came back once more to Nancy, but again not 
complete, for some can be found with Caille-Dufourny’s papers in the 
archives at Paris. In 1736 duke Francis III abandoned Lorraine, and 
was allowed to take his “family papers.’”’ In consequence many of 
the documents of the Trésor des chartes are now in Vienna. The 
fourth and last dismemberment of the archives at Nancy occurred in 
1740, when the documents which did not definitely concern the Hiats 
of Lorraine and Bar were sent to Paris. These last are now in the 
“Collection de Lorraine ”’ in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The troubled history of Lorraine when the duchy was an object of 
ambition to Richelieu, Louis XIV and Louis XV, is therefore nicely 
reflected in the history of the archives of Nancy. The long rule of 
Ferri III in the thirteenth century was an important stage in the 
constructive process by which the Duchy of Lorraine was firmly 
established with Nancy as the headquarters of its administration. Duke 
Ferri began his reign as a minor, while Saint Louis was still on crusade. 
He ended it half a century later as the ally of Philip the Fair. In the 
interval the duchy was made secure against the rivalry of Bar and 
Luxemburg and the disintegrating influence of the three bishoprics 
(especially the bishopric of Metz), whose rights and properties give a 
curious unity to the whole history of this part of the old middle kingdom 
established in Carolingian days. Duke Ferri continued the policy of 
his predecessors, and with much success. He was an independent ruler, 
as duke the vassal of the Emperor, but as landholder the lord of allodial 
territory, owing feudal service only for the county of Remiremont, 
formerly a villa of the Carolingian kings. His position is clearly defined 
in the terms of his act of homage to Alfonso the Wise, King of Castile, 
one of the claimants to the Empire (Catalogue, no. 155, Toledo, 13 
March 1259). By judicious alliances during the conflicts of his neigh- 
bours, and by joining his fortunes to those of Philip the Fair, his 
suzerain for various fiefs in the valley of the Meuse, he consolidated his 
position. The bishopric of Metz was subordinated and lost some of 
its valuable salt mines, a main source of revenue. The study of M. de 
Pange shows the duke Ferri ruling strongly over his duchy, with its 
three bailiwicks, its domain administered by prévéts, its headquarters 
at Nancy. The penetration by the king of France, later to be its 
undoing, was in this period its chief safeguard. 

To the student interested in the formation of states out of a chaos 
of conflicting feudal relationships, and traditional rights and juris- 
dictions, no part of Europe is so interesting as the lands watered by the 
Meuse and the Moselle, the area of the three bishoprics of Metz, Toul 
and Verdun. To the student of European history also no land is so 
fascinating, for here the long rivalry between France and the Empire 
was especially put to the test of legal and military conflict. M. de 

, by his patient collection and arrangement of the numerous actes 
of duke Ferri II, was able to trace with precision an important series 
of episodes in the history of these developments. His introduction 
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was printed before Fritz Kern published his treatise, Die Anfénge de 
franzsischer Ausdehnungspolitik bis zum Jahr 1308 (Tiibingen, 1910), 
Students who wish to study the subject in a wider setting may be 
referred to this excellent book, which contains a valuable map showi 
the penetration of Lorraine by the French kings in the thirteenth 
early fourteenth centuries. The standard work on medieval Lorraine ag 
a whole is the Histoire de Lorraine by Robert Parisot, vol. 1. (Paris, 
Picard, 1919). F. M. Powtoxz, 


The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls ; an outline of local government in 
medieval England. By Hexen M. Cam. 1930. xv + 296 pp, 
Methuen. 15s. 

Tuts is a very good book, and little more need be said. It is known 
that Miss Cam is the best authority we have on the sheriff in the 
thirteenth century, the county court, the hundred court and the hundred 
bailiff, and in this volume she sums up many years of work. She does 
not deal much with that stupendous survey of 1279 of which the 
fragments that escaped the rats are printed at the end of the second 
volume of Rotuli Hundredorum (1812-18); she is concerned with the 
true Hundred Rolls of 1274, most of which are also printed in those 
volumes, and she shows how much of the legislation of Edward I 
sprang from the examination he made that year. Miss Cam has 
evidently searched the MSS. in the Cambridge University Library, the 
Bodleian and the British Museum to illustrate her subject, in addition 
to the Record Office; but as Cartularies are printed she may stil] 
discover a few points to add to her study. She asks (p. 152) what was 
the social standing of the hundred bailiff. In the Oseney Cartulary we 
have records of two courts of Bullingdon Hundred in the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century, at one of which the bailiff was William de 
Mildecumbe. He was Town Clerk of Oxford about 1235-8, and then 
became clericus comitatus, no doubt a higher post, and in addition he 
was bailiff of a hundred, or probably two ; for the hundreds of Ploughley 
and Bullingdon always went together. If he is typical of the hundred 
bailiff, they were town-bred lawyers who had risen from the ranks and 
were not likely to be popular with the country free-holders. 

There are a few slips of no importance. On p. 115 contact should be 
contract. The phrase “women and regular clergy’”’ (p. 119) is not 
happy, for the words apparently mean “clerks in orders,” whereas 
regular clergy is the term for clergy under monastic vows. ‘‘ The monk 
of Dunstable” (p. 240) should be “the canon of Dunstable.” The 
translation of the Articles of 1274 (pp. 248-57) is very well done, but 
two alterations may be suggested. Acticle 8 is ‘‘ Qui eciam alii a rege 
clamant habere returnum brevium,”’ rendered ‘“‘ What other persons 
claim from the king to have return of writs?” but there is nothing in the 
previous words which justifies alii, and on p. 202 Miss Cam treats it as 
otiose. Should it not be translated ‘‘ What persons, other than the 
king, claim to have return of writs”? The use of alius a “ other than,” 
though not common, is well known in medieval Latin. Also, in 
Article 18, “‘ de vicecomitibus qui tradiderint hundreda ad altas firmas 
ut sic suas firmas levarent ”’ is rendered “‘ so that they may thus raise 
their own farms.’’ No doubt, levare means to raise, to collect a sum of 
money ; but in classical Latin the verb also has the meaning “ to make 
light.” Whatever the sheriff did about the hundreds, he could not 
alter his own farm to the king; but if he increased the farms of the 
hundreds, there would be the less to find from other sources, and his 
own farm would become light to him. H. E, SaLrER. 
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English Trade in the Middle Ages. By L. F.Satzman. 1931. xii + 
464 pp. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. SauzMAN has an extensive knowledge of the sources from which 
to draw illustrations of medieval economic life, a ready command of 
colloquial English, and an eye for the picturesque. The result of this 
combination of qualities is a book that is readable and that will be very 
useful to those of us who try to interest students in the ways of their 
forefathers. Mr. Salzman seems to know instinctively the incidents 
and pictures that will prove attractive. But one must not expect to 
find carefully drawn descriptions of the development of institutions ; 
that is not his method. He jumps from one century to another with 
an ease that is at times rather bewildering and that leaves one who 
wishes to know what happened in the interval far in the rear. 

The scope of the volume is very broad. Starting from descriptions 
of money, credit, and weights and measures, we are led to the towns. 
There we settle for awhile to read about markets, fairs, and the law 
merchant. Distribution by land and water next engages our attention. 
The book closes with a long description of exports and imports. All 
kinds of sources have been utilised—some of the best modern books, 
the Record Office Calendars of letters close and patent, and of in- 
quisitions, and an imposing array of contemporary manuscripts. On 
the basis of this evidence there is erected a structure that will interest 
most and fascinate many readers. The descriptions of cargoes of 
ships carry us back to an England that is not often pictured. Take 
those of Spanish ships with oranges, figs, almonds, lemons, soap, 
leather, and rabbit skins. Wine from Bordeaux, sugar, pepper and 
other spices from Venice, fish from the north,—these and other food- 
stufis added variety to the medieval bill of fare. The export of cloth, 
the kinds of ships and their crews, and the assemblies at markets and 
fairs, are each given considerable attention. Though it is possible to 
feel somewhat disappointed at times over the lack of adequate pre- 
sentations of steps in development, it is quite impossible not to be 
grateful for what is set before us. 

Certain statements in the book might be bettered by revision. 
The characterisation of the pack-horse as ubiquitous (p. 204) embodies 
the traditional idea of transportation during the Middle Ages, but, 
even with the modifications of the text, appears to be too sweeping. 
The cart with its three or more horses was used in the fourteenth 
century whenever heavy or bulky goods had to be taken across country. 
The pack-horse was used for lighter and more precious goods. I am 
afraid that letters of assignment (p. 28, note 1) will not be understood 
by the reader, especially as the reference does not quite bear out the 
statement of the text. It would be well for students to consult Tout, 
The Place of Edward II in English History, pp. 241-66, if they desire 
to gain fuller information about the origin and early organisation of 
the staple. Markets and even fairs were so hedged about with re- 
strictions that the terms “free” and “ free-trading ” (pp. 121, 158) 
must be interpreted in the light of the tolls and many rules described 
by Mr. Salzman. JaMES F. WILLARD. 


An Introduction to the Rolls of Norwich Cathedral Priory. By H. W. 
Saunprrs. 1930. xvi-+ 213 pp. Jarrold. 10s. 6d. 

_ Tue “ Friends of Norwich Cathedral” were well advised to begin 

with this volume, since the cathedral has enormous wealth in unpub- 

lished and unread records, and Dr. Saunders has spent more time over 
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them than any man living. They justly hope that the success of thj, 
volume may make it possible to publish the next five which they hay 
already planned. 

Certainly the present volume contains a mass of information which 
does credit to the compiler’s diligence. He gives a bird’s-eye view of 
three centuries as they appear to him in the account rolls ; we see hoy 
the accounts themselves were kept, and glean much valuable evidengs 
as to the management of estates and appropriated churches. On som 
subjects of primary importance the evidence seems conclusive in its 
coincidence with what we get from other sources; for instance, ag to 
the small amount of almsgiving and of book-production, in comparison 
with the general impressions which have reigned until recently, 0p 
the latter subject, by the by, does he not rather post-date the 
Gorleston and Ormesby psalters, and is there any real reason for 
supposing that they had anything to do with Norwich Cathedral 
Priory? Mr. Saunders illustrates his comments with tables and 
graphic charts, of which we may single out as especially valuable that 
on p. 161, showing the number of monks, year by year, from 1389 to 
the Dissolution. Sometimes, I confess, the conclusions do not seem 
quite clear; and it may perhaps be suggested that, for the next volume, 
this valuable bird’s-eye view should be supplemented by an intensive 
study of some separate department or generation, with at least one 
specimen roll in extenso, and with statistics which future students may 
treat as exhaustive within their own limits. In the present volume 
(as to a far greater degree in those edited by Canon Fowler from the 
Durham Rolls) the value of the information would be very greatly 
increased if we could take it as exhaustive; if, for example, the 
Appendix on Oxford Scholars (p. 184) gave us a complete list as 
gathered from the rolls; or, again, if we could know, at least roughly, 
how much the monks sacrificed to the building fund by suppressing 
some of their OO’s. On this last point Mr. Saunders seems to fall into 
considerable exaggeration. He claims, with regard to the appropriated 
churches, “‘ the fact remains that the receipts of tithes and other 
moneys went, not for the personal gratification of the monks, but bya 
foreign channel to the glory of God ’”—+.e. to the Cathedral fabric and 
services (p. 66). But, even if these had had no other income to support 
them, they drew an aggregate of at least £120,000, and more pony 
£210,000, from parish churches during the three centuries with whi 
this volume deals, Can anybody, in cold blood, maintain that anything 
like that sum went to the building and upkeep of the cathedral, even if 
we include all liturgical expenses ? 

And there is one other important point on which Mr. Saunders’ 
comments seem seriously misleading. He thrice impugns the 
evidential value of the Visitations of Norwich Diocese under Bishops 
Goldwell and Nicke, published long ago by the Camden Society (pp. 
160, 185). Yet, in every one of these three cases the true reading 
of the rolls seems not to impugn, but clearly to confirm the Visitors’ 
records. A monk complained, in 1514, that the statutory number of 
brethren was 60, “and now there are only 38.” But the fact was 
that there were only 38, and even these were not all in residence ; for 
Mr. Saunders’ own table gives only 34. The reason for the complaint 
would seem obvious; for generations past, Popes and Councils ani 
Visitors had tried to prevent monasteries from defrauding their 
founders’ intentions by reducing their numbers. Mr. Saunders’ own 
records show that this year, 1514, was the lowest of the whole record; 
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may we not infer that this complaint to the Visitor seems at least to 
have done something to arrest further decline ? 

Secondly (p. 185), the Visitors record a complaint that there is no 
Norwich monk studying at Oxford, “ to the great scandal and waste of 
themonastery.” Here, again, the fact itself is clearly confirmed by the 
rolls; there was no monk at Oxford that year, though the “ Benedictine 
Constitutions ” demanded that there should always be two; and this 
omission was as scandalous and wasteful (in so far as we can ever 
compare medieval conditions with modern) as for a Public School to 

its two leaving scholarships for one year. Yet, because this 
was the only one discovered by Mr. Saunders to which this com- 
plaint would apply—the only year in which it would have been correct 
—he somehow persuades himself that it proves the visitation record 
incorrect! ‘‘ The visitation documents appear at times the protests of 
irritable bishops too lazy to inquire or too foolish to adjudicate on 
conflicting evidence.”” But where is this conflict of evidence? and 
on what ground can we here write the bishop down as foolish ? 

The third case is on the same page; it supplies part of Mr. Saunders’ 
excuse for the above-quoted adverse comment. In 1492, it was 
complained that Dionysius Hindolveston held five separate conventual 
offices, with their incomes, and had appropriated in addition the 
saffron-garden. Here, on the face of it, is a glaring abuse; and Mr. 
Saunders, so far as I can see, supplies no evidence against the alleged 
fact, either from Hindolveston himself (under whose nose the com- 
plaint was made, and who apparently had no denial to offer) or from the 
rolls. It may be true that other monks had often engrossed more than 
one “obedience” without any protest being recorded in our frag- 
mentary surviving visitations ; but the engrossing of five plus a saffron- 
garden is so obviously irregular that, so far from blaming the bishop 
who recorded it, we have reason to be grateful for these visitations, 
which cast so valuable a sidelight on the rolls. G. G. Coutton.! 


The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc. A complete translation of the text of the 
original documents, with an introduction by W. P. Barrett. 
1931. viii + 352 pp. Routledge. 15s. 


Tus, the most recent volume to be added to the Broadway Medieval 
Library, will be welcomed by the historical student and the general 
reader alike. The only English version of the trial of Joan of Arc 
hitherto available has been that of T. Douglas Murray (2nd ed., Heine- 
mann, 1907), which had been both abridged and “‘ edited ” in translation, 
and is now out of print, which makes the present excellent translation 
the more welcome. The documents here printed include the Pre- 
cart Process, from 9 January to 25 March, the Ordinary Process 

on the seventy articles of accusation drawn up as the result of 

the first examination, the submission of the twelve propositions finally 
extracted from Joan’s evidence, first to the doctors of Rouen and then 
to the University of Paris, the abjuration and final sentence. Inashort 
introduction the editor explains briefly the nature of the court in 
which Joan was judged, and distinguishes the part played by the 
inary, the Inquisition and the University. Mr. Barrett, however, 


On the morning on which these proofs reached me for correction in Edinburgh, 
Tcame across a visitation of Scone by the Bishop of St. Andrews in 1369. One 
of the Bishop’s injunctions to the monks is : “ item, quod uni persone non com- 
mittantur plura officia ; cum vix aliquis sufficiat ad unum debite gubernandum ” 
(Calendar of Charters at Registry House, vol. 1. No. 150). 
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and this must be a matter of regret, hardly touches upon the particulg 
problems raised by the trial of the Maid. He does not, for e 
mention her previous examination at Poitiers, which should be gop. 
sidered for the light the proceedings there might throw upon certain 
sages in the documents of the later trial. Nor, again, while insistj 
on the beliefs in witchcraft, which were specially prevalent in th 
fifteenth century, does he attempt any explanation of what might 
appear to be the somewhat flippant questions of the judges as to the 
nature of her visions. Nevertheless, as Mr. Barrett truly says, it is 
less for their historical interest than for the light they shed on Joan that 
these records of the trial will be read. And in these documents drawp 
up, as M. Champion says, as the judges’ apology to posterity, the 
character of the Maid is revealed to the world more truly than by the 
labours of her many biographers. Jessie H. Buckwanp. 


Little John of Saintré. By Antotve DE LA Satz. Translated by 
Irvine Gray. 1931. x + 339 pp. Routledge. 15s. 


Ir was a happy inspiration which led Dr. Coulton and Miss Power 
to include the famous romance of La Sale in the Broadway series, and 
the task of translating it must have been to Mr. Gray like a — 
dew in the “‘ bookless desert ’’ of Egypt. It presents what correspo 
in the fifteenth century to the “ grand, old, fortifying classical curzi- 
culum ” and was beginning to be considered out of date then, like its 
successor in the later years of the last century. As in Froissart, it is 
only the gentleman who counts; and we have a sketch of his education 
from pagedom upwards in love and in feats of arms. La Sale was 
governor to John, duke of Calabria, son of king Réné, and last of the 
Angevin kings of Naples; and John of Saintré, dedicated to him in 
1455, was most likely begun for his instruction and completed for his 
amusement. It purports to be the history of an authentic person, 
who was captured at Poitiers; but it is in no way historical, though it 
contains distorted reflections of actual events. The hero, being sent 
to the French court for his education, attracts, at the age of fourteen, 
the interest of a young widow lady connected with the royal family, 
who makes him her “ servant,’ and instructs him in morals and 
manners, finding him, incidentally, the money necessary to make 4 
good appearance at Court. She successfully brings him out, and he 
becomes the king’s carver, and performs various feats of arms in the 
lists, particularly against certain English knights. He takes part in an 
expedition against the ‘‘ Saracens”’ (probably that of 1363) at Thorn in 
Prussia, commands the French contingent there, and kills the Grand 
Turk with his own hand, having been previously knighted by the king 
of Bohemia. After his return he forfeits the affection of his lady, with 
whom his relations have been strictly Platonic, by undertaking a hare- 
brained enterprise, without her advice. She loses her temper and retires 
to her lands, where she becomes involved in a vulgar intrigue with the 
abbot of a monastery of her own patronage. The abbot is no gentle- 
man, but a mere parvenu, though highly accomplished in bodily 
exercises and field sports and no mean gourmet, as his entertainment of 
the lady shows. John returns and finds his lady hawking with the 
abbot and quite disinclined to pay him any attention. The abbot 
asks them both to dinner and takes the opportunity to make game of 
the exploits of knights-errant, and to hint that they employ their 
absence from their chosen ladies rather in flirtation than in feats of 
arms, bribing a herald to bring back a magnificent report of their 
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i John is provoked to match himself at wrestling against the 
abbot, with the lady as judge, and is twice fairly thrown. He retorts 
by persuading the abbot to fight in armour, worsts him, pierces his 
ie and tongue with his dagger, and strips the lady of the blue 
irdle which she is unworthy to wear. He finally revenges himself, 
ike Hamlet, by telling the story at court as that of a German lady. 
His own mistress is the only lady to defend the heroine of the story, and 
he gives her back her girdle, to her final discomfiture. 

e story affords opportunities for elaborate descriptions of feasts 
and tournaments and for long lists of nobility and their arms. Some 
of these deserve more attention than Mr. Gray has had to spare for 
them. Had he been able to compare the arms of the English knights 
with whom Saintré jousted between Calais and Gravelines with Pap- 
worth’s ordinary or the blazons in Doyle’s Baronage, he would aeabehh 
have come to the conclusion that La Sale had before him a genuine roll 
of arms of about 1377-85, since the arms attributed to the earl of 
Buckingham are those of Thomas of Woodstock. He would have 
identified the Lord “‘ Dengorde ’’ as Dagworth, and noted the mistake 
by which one of the knights is called Bruce instead of Burghersh. The 
Baron of Tresto, another English knight, cannot be identified by his 
arms, but it seems worth suggesting that he may be the Jean Creton 
who wrote a poem on the deposition of Richard II. Similarly, the lists 
of the contingents sent against the Saracens may have an historical 
basis in some unknown roll of arms like that of Guelders Herald which 
forms so charming an appendix to Kervyn de Lettenhove’s Froissart. 
Mr. Gray cuts them down, as he does some of the moral lessons, but the 
curious will find them in the French text. 

A word must be said about the quality of the translation. It is 
vigorous and never mechanical. The writer seems always to mean 
something definite, even when he is not certain that he is right. The 
language is rather archaic, and exception may be taken to the rendering 
of “ destrier ” as “‘ courser ’’ rather than “charger.” Nor is it right to 
translate “‘ trois lambeaux ” as “‘ three labels.” It should be a “ label 
of three points,” as the arms show. The Latin is rather badly treated 
by the printer, but this may be the fault of the French text, which is 
taken from the edition of Champion—Desonay, as are the beautiful 
illustrations. This text, with its miniatures, is alleged to be taken 
from the original MS., but it is hard to believe that La Sale really 
wrote “ Thilon ” of Lacedemonia. Even so, it were charity to correct 
him and to restore Periander and Epicurus to their customary forms. 
Still, it is a pity to find fault with a good piece of work, and I could wish 
that Mr. Gray had found space for the account of Stromboli, and the 
other pieces from La Sale’s other works which M. Néve has appended 
to his biography. Mr. Gray has used this and might have helped him- 

from it more largely in his introduction for the sake of readers who 
have no French. Those who have it will prefer to read La Sale in the 
original, good reading as Mr. Gray’s translation is. C. JOHNSON, 


Tudor Geography, 1485-1583. By Eva G. R. Taytor. 1930. xi + 
290 pp. Methuen. lds. 


Is Tudor Geography Dr. Taylor has a subject which is not only novel 
and important, but has a close bearing upon her work as professor of 
geography in the University of London. Apart from the general 
Interest of the topic, it is obvious that in order rightly to appraise the 
ams and achievements of our sixteenth-century explorers it is essential 
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to know what information they and their advisers already possessed: 
and to trace the gradual growth in England of geographical knowledge 
is the main object of the work. The first two chapters are devoted tog 
survey of the literature on the subject down to 1583. The author then 
examines more closely the work of certain writers whose influence was 
specially important ; and in this connection we are introduced to 
Barlow, of whose Summe of Geographie (1540-41), hitherto unknown, a 
full account is given. The influence of French books and maps is next 
considered, particularly the treatise by Jean Rotz on the variation of 
the compass (1542). Our attention is then directed to John Dee, whose 
geographical investigations are shown to have been of high importance 
and to have been of great assistance to the schemes for discovering 
Cathay. Finally, we have a section upon practical surveying and 
navigation in the sixteenth century. Four appendices provide full lists 
of the geographical works of the period and a useful series of illustrative 
documents; while sixteen plates add materially to the interest of the 
volume. For some reason which does not appear, these appendices are 
not included in the index, which indeed might well have been fuller ag 
regards the main portion of the work. Apart from this, we have nothing 
but praise for the volume, every page of which displays the author's 
mastery of her subject. We shall look forward with interest to the 
continuation she promises; and no less to the edition of Barlow’s essay 
which she is now preparing for the Hakluyt Society. W. Fosrmr, 


Select Documents of European History. Volume tt. 1492-1715. Edited 
by W. F. Reppaway. 1930. xxii+ 212 pp. Methuen. 5s. 


Tuts is the second volume? of a useful series designed to provide 
“ illustrations of outline courses on European history.” The documents 
are presented in English translations, with brief introductory notes 
which serve to explain the circumstances in which they were composed. 
The collection illustrates, in an attractive way, the more im 
aspects of political history. Thus, Gustavus Adolphus is allowed to 
explain the reasons which induced Sweden to intervene in the Thirty 
Years’ War (p. 125), and Louis XIV to describe the advantages, to 
France, of an entente with England (pp. 151-53). At the same time, 
some less familiar documents are included which suggest new view- 
points, and should encourage young students to look up the sources for 
themselves. For example, Mr. Reddaway gives his readers a glimpse of 
the serious social unrest which existed in parts of France so early as the 
sixteenth century (p. 95). In another context he calls attention to 4 
seventeenth-century partition of Poland (p. 198). Teachers who like 
to use the method of the source problem will find this volume full of 
engaging material, for events are often viewed from more than one 
angle. Thus, three independent accounts are quoted (pp. 176-78) of 
the French disaster at Blenheim. : 

The explanatory notes, though concise, are adequate, a possible 
exception being those which accompany the somewhat complicated 
Utrecht settlement. If it was necessary to include the provisions under 
which the Elector of Bavaria was to have been put in possession of the 
kingdom of Sardinia (p. 180), some mention of the alterations later 
effected should have been made. y 

Books of documentary extracts are not infrequently dull. This one, 
however, makes most entertaining reading, and is admirably calculated 
to hold the interest of young students. A. F. Harrerstey. 


1 For vol. 1, edited by R. G. D. Laffan, seo History, xv. 379 (Jan. 1931). 
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Iaters of John III, King of Portugal, 1521-57. The Portuguese text 
edited with Introduction by J.D.M.Forp. 1931. xxv + 408 pp. 
Harvard University Press (Milford). 15s. 


Tuts book contains 372 letters of John III, nearly all of which were 
addressed to D. Antonio de Ataide, afterwards Conde de Castanheira, 
one of the Superintendents of Finance, and 349 are here printed for the 
frst time. They cover the long period of thirty-six years, but some of 
these are sparsely ea oye the most productive being 1531, 1533-37 
and 1551. Those of 1531, which are included in the work of Fernando 
Palha, A carta de marca de Jodo Ango, relate to a letter of marque given 
tothe famous Dieppe corsair Jean Ango to prey on Portuguese shipping, 
the issue of which induced the King to send the Count on an embassy to 
Francis I. For many years Portugal had suffered from the hostilities 
of the French at sea, although the countries were nominally at peace ; 
the latter persisted in sailing and trading to the Portuguese conquests 
jnelnded in the sphere granted to Portugal by Pope Alexander VI, and 
when John III defended himself, they captured his ships; by 1531 

had taken more than 300, and the King estimated the loss to his 
subjects at a conto in — Castanheira was able to buy off Ango, but 
piracy continued, and many of the letters in this volume refer to it; 
even the coast of Portugal was infested, and not by solitary vessels, 
but even by squadrons. The equipment of the fleets for India, Mina 
and Flanders, and the sale of the pepper and drugs brought home by the 
first, occupies a large space and seems to have been the chief business 
of Castanheira; all these matters were referred to the King, who 
showed himself well able to guard his royal monopoly. In many he 
took the initiative, and we find him ordering the building of vessels, or 
their purchase abroad, the founding of artillery, the appointment of 
doctors and surgeons and provision for the comfort of the crews, e.g. 
that they should have sufficient space and water and not be prejudiced 
by the eargo, and he personally chose the captains. When he ordered 
smaller vessels to be constructed, the masters and pilots were not to 
have their wages reduced, and when it appeared that the wine bought 
in Andalusia was full of gesso, he gave instructions that other should be 
bought in Portugal, even at a higher price. As the humanist Buchanan 
reminded him, the sun never set on his dominions, which stretched 
from Brazil to the Moluccas, but their extent involved a financial 
burden too great for the Portuguese treasury, and he lived from hand 
to mouth. He owed large sums in Flanders, the interest on which in 
1537 was as much as 120,000 cruzados, and he was obliged to make small 
economies; in 1534 he could pay only 300 cruzados of a debt of 500. 
The defence of the fortresses in Ssevene was also a heavy drain, and 
food-stuffs for the garrisons and corn to supply the shortage in Portugal 
had to be bought in Andalusia and France ; when Safi and Azamor were 
besieged in 1534, the King obtained mercenary troops from Andalusia 
and biscuits, powder and oars came from the same source. Among the 
_ raised in these letters are the route to be followed ~ the 
ia ships, whether inside or outside of Madagascar, the advisability 

of caravels and ‘“‘ round ” ships voyaging together, or separately, and 
the amendment of inaccurate charts. John was not disturbed by 
political difficulties at home, he rarely summoned the Cortes, an 
assembly which had lost the little power it once possessed, so that he 
was able to use all the forces of the state without interference; in no 
other way could a small people have carried its flag over the world. 

No. 63.—vo. xv. s 
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His subjects were equally bent on the overseas venture, whether for 
fighting or trade, and it was necessary to disappoint many applicants 
to prevent the vessels from being overcrowded; even so high an 
official as Castanheira wished to go and help in the defence of Safi. The 
common sailors received four months’ pay before starting, and whep 
they asked for more in 1531, they were given an extra two with the 
King’s approval; nobles and King’s servants also received six monthy’ 
moradia (pension) in advance. The letters contain many items @ 
interest for economic history; in the years previous to 1535 the 
Guinea trade was leased for 8000 cruzados a year; in 1533 Indian com 
cost 25 reis the alqueire and wheat 30, while in 1537 Madeira sugar sold 
for 580 reis the arroba. The capital sent to India on the fleets amounted 
in 1535 to 60,000 cruzados, of which 30,000 was for the purchase of 
pepper; in 1537 it was 50,000, and in 1550 double that sum, while in 
the same year 25,000 quintals of pepper were sold in Europe, an 
unusually large amount. 

By temperament and policy John was a man of peace and he took 
no part in European conflicts; when giving orders to his Flanders fleet, 
he instructed the commander to salute the English flag in the Channel, 
if required. He supervised the equipment of the fleet he sent to join 
that of the Emperor in the attack on Tunis in 1535, and gave orders for 
the uniforms of the gunners and for the design of the flags, which were 
to be the Cross of Christ “‘ as usual on such ships’”’; the instructions 
he gave to the Count for the embassy to the Emperor in 1537 are an 
important political document. The unity of view between the monarch 
and his old and faithful servant is evident, and the former frequently 
expresses his satisfaction with the latter; for instance, “ what 

ou did about the wines was well done, as is all you do in my service.” 
t is to be regretted that we do not possess the other side of the 
correspondence, that is, Castanheira’s letters to the King, and that 
this book has no index ; the misprints or mistakes are few, and Dr. Ford 
has rendered a good service to historians in printing the letters. 
E. PRestaae. 


The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council of Trent. By H. O. Evzs- 
NETT. 1930. xvii + 536 pp. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


Tus book is a study of about fifteen years of French history—the 
years from 1547 to 1562, during which the French religious wars were 
preparing, while the religious attitude of the French monarchy remained 
uncertain, and the whole religious future of western Europe was 8 
matter of faith and hope rather than of clear vision or accurate calcula- 
tion. There is certainly no book in the English language which treats 
these important years so fully, with such a profound knowledge of the 
issues involved and of the evidence on which a judgment must rest if 
it is to be of any value. Mr. Evennett writes, it is clear, from within 
the Roman communion, but there is no sign of prejudice or bias in the 
handling of evidence and he shows a im a clear understanding 
of the i and passions of the opposite side. 

The title of the book may lead to some disappointment, for the 
reader will look in vain for any account of the whole career of the 
Cardinal or for any description of the debates of the great couneil 
during its final period. The subject of the book is the middle party, 
its aims, its methods, its failure. It has been thought by some that 
the Reformation might have been avoided altogether or guided into 
calmer waters if there had been in Europe a will to peace and a party 
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that aimed at conciliation. But there was such a party. It was 
jally strong in France, where the Gallican Church seemed specially 
a play the réle of mediator. Among its most prominent 
were the Queen Mother and the Cardinal of Lorraine. The 

names of Catherine de Médicis and the Guise family provoke so 
much suspicion and hostility that it is hard to procure a fair examination 
of their policy and action; Saint Bartholomew’s Day seems still to 
many @ sufficient answer to the claims that are made for the policy of 
ent which they pursued down to 1562 and afterwards. This 

hook is not primarily concerned with Catherine, but it gives strong 
to those who believe her to have been sincere. It is strange to 

that Viterbo, the Papal nuncio, thought that one of her chief 
weaknesses was “a violent dread of being the cause of bloodshed ” 

306), and that Peter Martyr held ‘ that she was plainly chosen by 
Eetese to restore the original beauteous simplicity of the Gospel ”’ 

312). Mr. Evennett is mainly concerned with the policy of the 

inal Charles of Guise, in whom the Huguenot tradition has seen the 
sinister plotter of civil war and massacre. He shows him to us during 
the period covered by this book working constantly, though not always 
consistently, for some via media, some road to the reconciliation of the 
religious parties, placing his chief hopes in the Lutherans, but by no 
means despairing until the end of finding some way of peace with the 
Calvinists. Some words at the beginning of the Epilogue give us the 
thesis of the whole book ; it is an attempt “‘ to trace the struggle waged 
by the French, and in particular by the Cardinal of Lorraine, against 
the continuation of the Council of Trent and on behalf of the con- 
vocation of a new General Council better adapted to restore the unity 
of Christendom by freedom from the commitments of Trent, which 
formed an impassable stumbling-block to the Protestants.” It is 
certainly amazing how far the Cardinal was willing to go in pursuit of 
this goal. But does not Mr. Evennett accept too readily the account 
iven by the Duke of Wiirtemberg of that last conference at Saverne ? 
Pind it hard to believe that Lorraine said even in a private conference : 
“ Yai lu le (sic) Confession d’Augsbourg ; j’ai lu aussi Luther, Melanch- 
thon et d’autres; j’approuve entiérement leurs doctrines.” I think 
too if he said, ‘‘ Notre Eglise Romaine est pleine de superstitions,” it 
must have been accompanied with qualifications and explanations. If 
these were his opinions, no wonder that the Pope spoke of him as “a 
damned heretic “ (p. 206). 

Mr. Evennett has thrown a flood of light upon an important but 
obscure and difficult period of French history. One point comes out 
clearly—the great strength of Gallican feeling in the Church of France. 
Again and again as we read the story it seems not unlikely that France 
may follow England and take the road of national religious independ- 
ence. Mr. Evennett discusses this in a most interesting way at the 
beginning of the book (see especially pp. 38 and 39). It is difficult to 
ee sometimes why the opposing forces were strong enough to restrain 
the centrifugal tendency. Doubtless the Concordat played an 
important part; ‘‘ the Concordat went far to save Catholicism in France 
by removing what in other countries proved the greatest temptation 
to its overthrow.’’ But Mr. Evennett recognises other forces as well. 

The central part of the book—that dealing with the preparation for 
the Assembly at Poissy and the Assembly itself—seems to me the most 
valuable of all; but the whole book is a great service to students of 

history in the sixteenth century. The first 200 pages are 
$2 
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rather difficult; details are given in such profusion that they 
obscure the main lines of policy. But no such iin can be 
against the body of the book. There are many striking and wj 
phrases, and I think great penetration into character. Pe: int 
could wish that “complexes ’’ were put on the historian’s “ index” 
and I do not like “to peter out” or “‘ to queer a pitch” much better. 
And it was a shock to find that on one occasion someone is “ 


>” 


wise. A. J. Gravyr. 


Constitutional Documents of the Reign of James I. With an historical 
commentary by J. R. Tanner. 1930. xv + 389 pp. Cam 
bridge University Press. 18s. 


THREE notable “ source-books ’’ have been issued by the Clarendon 
Press. The earliest and the most epoch-making was Stubbs’ Seed 
Charters, which was followed by those of Prothero on the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I, and Gardiner on the Great Rebellion period, 
1625-60. There was no reason to believe that these later books were 
out-of-date, and it might have been expected that, like the Sele 
Charters, they would continue to be re-issued, with occasional prunings 
or additions, for the instruction of successive generations. Prothero’s 
volume has, however, been challenged by his own University. In 
1922 the late Dr. J. R. Tanner’s selection of Tudor Constitutional 
Documents was published by the Cambridge University Press, and 
last year the same editor and the same publishers produced a com- 
panion volume on the reign of James I. In these two books Mr. 
Tanner traversed the whole of Prothero’s ground, with the addition 
of the earlier Tudor reigns before Elizabeth. It may be questioned 
whether it was really necessary to reprint (for precisely the same pur- 
pose) so many of the same documents, and to give an explanatory 
commentary which is not in essentials divergent from its predecessor. 
However, if the rivalry was inevitable, it is only fair to say that itis 
very worthily sustained, and students will find that they have two 
guides to choose between, and that both may be trusted to lead them 
by correct paths and in the desired direction. 

Stubbs and Gardiner arranged their documents in chronological 
order, whereas Prothero grouped his under headings of the subject- 
matter. Opinions may vary as to the merits of the two methods, but 
if the student aims at a comprehensive grasp of a particular period of 
history, there is undoubtedly much to be said for a strict: chronological 
sequence, Mr. Tanner would have made his volumes much more 
distinctive if he had modelled them upon that of S. R. Gardiner. But 
he deliberately followed Prothero’s method, though there are divergences 
in the actual grouping of subjects. 

Both Prothero and Tanner inevitably give the familiar extracts 
from James I’s works which state his views of the powers of monarchy. 
Both include the passage from T'rue Law of Free Monarchies where 
James contends that without the royal power of suspension and dis- 
pensation summum jus may be summa injuria. But neither warns 
the reader that the work quoted (published in 1598) refers to the Scot- 
tish Crown and the Scottish Parliament. Mr. Tanner did, indeed, 
give the date of publication, but, on the other hand, he referred to this 
extract in his introductory comments (p. 5) as if it applied to England. 
The relations of Crown and Parliament in Scotland were entirely 
different from those in England, however reluctant James may have 
been to perceive or admit it. This calls attention to an omission 00 
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the of both editors. Neither has any documents referring to 
, except those about James’s projected union. Mr. Tanner 
eht have sacrificed some of his novelties, such as Nicholas Faunt on 
the office of Principal Secretary of State (not particularly valuable), 
to make room for a section dealing with James’s administration of 
Scotland. After all, the union of the crowns made a great difference 
to both kingdoms, and James laid great stress upon being King of 
Great Britain. ICHARD LopGE. 


. By Lavy Bureuciere. 1931. 2 vols. xvi + 348, vii + 
373 pp. Macmillan. 30s. 


Lapy BurcHcLEeRn’s book supersedes previous biographies of 
Strafford. It does not neglect any period of his career, or any 
side of his character ; it is fair, as a rule, to his opponents and she does 
not conceal his faults. It utilises the stray articles and documents 
relating to Strafford which have appeared during the last few years as 
well as general histories and recent volumes of the Historical MSS. 
Commission. Above all, Lady Burghclere has been allowed access 
to the whole of the collection of Strafford’s correspondence in the 

ion of Lord Fitzwilliam, which had been closed to previous 
biographers since the publication of Dr. Knowler’s selection from the 
correspondence in 1739. 

It is true that Mr. Bliss in 1860 was allowed to print in volume vm 
of Laud’s works a number of letters from Laud to Strafford which 
Knowler had omitted or cut down, but Dr. Gardiner’s efforts, through 
various influential friends, to see the rest of the papers were completely 
ineffectual. The reason given was that the wise ancestor of Lord 
Fitzwilliam had sanctioned the publication of all that was fit to print. 
With all its shortcomings, however, the great collection edited by 
Knowler had provided a lifelike portrait of Strafford himself, though 
it left some periods in his career and some sides of his political activity 
still obscure. Gradually the discovery of small collections of con- 
temporary papers or isolated documents of importance made point 
after point clear. Sometimes the English or Irish State Papers, some- 
times the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission provided 
the necessary materials. The biography published by Miss Cooper in 
1866 added a few new letters. of domestic interest, while the 
article on Wentworth by S. R. Gardiner, contributed to the Dictionary 
National Biography in 1899, showed the statesman in his true 
relation to the political struggle of his age. 

Lady Burghclere has profited by all these labours and discoveries. 
She has been able to complete the portrait of Strafford by letters to 
friends and members of his family which are full of interest, and she 
has employed this new information with great skill. Similarly, she 
has made good use of the most recent researches on Strafford’s adminis- 
tration, such as Dr. O’Grady’s Strafford and Ireland, and has checked 
the evidence of the Lismore Papers by Strafford’s own account of his 
quarrels with the Earl of Cork and other enemies, by letters printed 
for the first time. 

The character of Strafford himself stands out clearly in Lady Burgh- 
clere’s pages. At times, though she is not blind to her subject’s defects, 
she may seem a little too inclined to hero-worship., Yet in writing 
about Strafford, and in reading what Strafford wrote, it is diffioult to 
avoid taking the side of the criminal against his judges. He attracts 
ourinterest more than they do. 
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Strafford has been described as a statesman inspired by the ideak 
of the Tudor monarchy whom his evil fortune set to struggle with the 
problems of an entirely different period. There is some truth in tp 
definition, but his character even more than his political situatigy 
determined his fate. Amongst the lawyers, country gentlemen, anj 
courtiers who filled the political stage he moves like a figure that ha 
stepped out of an Elizabethan play, and dominates the scene by his 
individuality. He is dramatic without an effort, and expresses himself 
in a powerful and picturesque language which at times has some of the 
cadence of verse. His principles have become passions, for which heis 
willing to do or to suffer whatever the fierce extremes of the time 
bring. But even when the field is lost he cannot bring himself to submit 
or yield. 

This dramatic element in Strafford attracted Browning, but the 
prose biography he wrote under Forster’s name is better than the 
pley he wrote under his own. Contemporary poets were attracted 
the figure and the fate of Strafford in the same way. There is a colleo. 
tion of their verses in the Somers Tracts which Lady Burghclere might 
have quoted, and there is also a good poem by Sir William Davenant 
in volume vu of the Camden Miscellany, which two literary critics 
mistakenly attributed to William Cartwright. 

These details are worth noting because Lady Burghclere’s book 
deserves a second edition. For the same reason a few more notes may 
be added. When Strafford compared the Dean of Limerick to Ananias 
(vol. 1. p. 301), it should be explained that he was referring not to the 
eminent liar in Acts, but to the character in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 
who was deacon of the congregation of exiled Brownists at Amsterdam, 
and a coiner as well as a zealot. He became a popular type in satires 
against the Puritans: a sort of Patriarch of the Brownists and Inde- 
pendents generally. The book which Lord Conway sent to Wentworth 
(1. 103) was Rohan’s Le Parfait Capitaine, a book on the Art of War 
and the organisation of armies published in 1636, calculated to be very 
useful to the reformer of the Irish Army. Lady Burghclere, speaking 
of Strafford’s farewell letters, says that though we may be certain that 
these included a letter to Lady Strafford, it has so far escaped research 
(11. 341). It would have been well to add a cautionary note saying that 
the letter alleged to have been sent from the Earl of Strafford to his 
lady in Ireland, printed in 1641 and reprinted as Somers Tracts, v1. 248, 
was an altered version of the letter written by Sir Walter Raleigh im 
1603 (cf. Edwards, Life of Raleigh, m. 284). Finally, it is a pity that 
Lady Burghclere in the new letters of Strafford’s she prints 
ordinary contractions such as “ ye”’ and “ yt.” In the older letters 
reprinted in her pages the original editor expanded them, and it would 
have been best to follow his example. C. H. Fiera 


Calendar to the Sessions Books and Sessions Minute Books and other 
Sessions Records of the County of Hertford, 1619-57. Vol. ¥. 
Compiled by Witur1am Le Harpy. 1928. xxix + 570 pp 
Hertford : Charles Longmore. 10s. 


THE latest volume of the Hertford County Records contains 4 
calendar of all documents relating to the Quarter Sessions of the county, 
1619-57, with the exception of the Session Rolls. It differs in aa 
important respect from the preceding volumes in the same series and 
from the majority of similar compilations. In the words of the 
editor: ‘the name of every person and place, and all subjects men- 
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tioned in the original documents, are noted in the Calendar.” It has 

been realised that, while the method of selection may make easier the 

of the general reader, it has serious disadvantages from the point 

of view of the historian. In particular, the economic historian, often 

concerned with matters which might seem dull and insignificant to the 

or general reader, will welcome an innovation which gives a 
“¢lose-up ” of the entire life of a locality as dealt with in its records. 

It is impossible to do more than give a brief indication of the type 
of information to be found in this volume. The presence of the Court 
at Theobalds and Royston during this period exerted a considerable 
influence on the affairs of the locality. In 1637 the inhabitants of 
Cheshunt complain that as a result of the enclosure into the King’s 

of 2000 acres of land, many farmers and freeholders are “‘ turned 
and have nothing to live upon but a small house and 2 or 3 
acresofground.”” The activities and exactions of a curious department 
of the King’s Household, the “ Board of Green Cloth,” are often 
recorded and should furnish interesting material for the administrative 
historian. In addition, there is ample material to illustrate the more 
“constant ” and normal life of the county; as, for instance, the treat- 
ment of poverty and vagrancy, the prevention of forestalling and 
ing, the enforcement of the apprenticeship laws, the preservation 
of common land and the upkeep of the highways. The importance of 
penetrating behind the facade of government policy and legislation to 
the administrative interior is generally recognised by the modern 
historian, and such volumes as the one under review give him an 
excellent opportunity to do so. M. JaMEs. 


Russia : a Social History. By D.S.Mrmsxy. 1931. ix + 312+ 21 
pp. The Cresset Press. 25s. 

4 History of Russia. By N. Brian Cuanrkov. Translated from the 
French by C. J. Hocartu. 1930. 295 pp. Dent. 8s. 6d. 


Provce Mirsxy’s book on Russia is extremely difficult reading. 
It assumes an amount of historical, linguistic, geographical, li 
and artistic knowledge which few western readers can possess. 
really good map of the territories which came to be included in the 
Russian empire before the Great War would have removed some of the 
geographical difficulties, which are increased rather than diminished 
by the very inadequate sketch maps which the author has inserted. 
Another cause of obscurity is the loose and ambiguous use of the 
word “nation.” It is extremely doubtful whether this term, in the 
oe pulser it has — assume in ae 7 , can be pro- 

ied to an rt of the composite es ussia, even to 
the three Dasha lienatin the vam ot the White Russians, 
and the Ukrainians. In this respect, as in others, Russia is more 
Asiatic than European. In spite, however, of its difficulty and its 
defects, the book iaene and will repay careful study. There is no 
such thorough analysis in English of the ethnological, economic and 
cultural structure of Russia. The illustrations are well chosen and 
reproduced. 

For a reader who wishes to extract the utmost value from Prince 
Mirsky's work, it will be well to have by him a good manual of Russian 
history, such as that by Sir Bernard Pares. But he should be warned 
not to take as his guide the volume by Mr. Chanikov. This is an 
extremely supestiolel narrative, with no pretensions to research and 
no attempt to fit Russia into its place in the general history of Europe. 
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It professes to treat of the people as well as of their rulers, but, from 
the accession of the Romanov dynasty, it is little more than th 
ordinary chronique scandaleuse of successive reigns. The translation 
from the French is very clumsy and uncouth. RicHaRD Lopex, 


Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen. 42 Band. Herays. 
gegeben von der Preussischen Academie der Wissenschaften 
1931. 580 pp. Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer. M. 51. 


Tue 42nd volume of Frederick’s Correspondence, edited with the 
same meticulous care and the same elaborate indices as its predecessors, 
covers the five months from 1 November 1778 to 3 April 1779. The 
immense majority of the letters are concerned with the problem of 
the Bavarian Succession, which had led to a renewed war between 
Austria and Prussia. Each belligerent had a potential ally. Austria 
could appeal for French aid under the treaty of Versailles; while 
Prussia could count upon auxiliary troops from Russia. But neither 
of the two auxiliary powers desired a prolongation and still less an 
extension of the war. France was embarking on a contest with England 
in alliance with the newly-created United States of America, and had 
no intention of allowing her forces to be once more distracted tos 
continental struggle. Russia was afraid of disorders in her recently. 
acquired Polish provinces and of possible troubles with Turkey. The 
result was that both powers proffered mediation, and both belligerents 
accepted the offer rather than face the risks of armed intervention. 
The Congress to settle a pacification opened at Teschen on 14 March 
1779, and had not completed its labours when the volume closes. But 
the main terms of peace had been arranged in the course of preliminary 
negotiations during the winter. Frederick had indignantly rejected the 
insidious Austrian suggestion that his own prospective succession to 
the family appanages of Anspach and Baireuth should be regarded asa 
balancing equivalent to the Austrian gains in Bavaria, and that either 
both should be abandoned or both should be sanctioned. But, in spite 
of his contention that the dragging in of Anspach and Baireuth was 
wholly irrelevant, he could not consent to their being wholly dropped. 
As Austria had raised the question of the validity of his claim to unite 
the principalities with his other dominions, Austria must formally 
accept and guarantee his succession in the projected treaty. This, 
coupled with his failure to obtain any decisive military success, made 
him willing to make a notable concession to Austrian amour propre. 
In spite of the remonstrances of his own malcontent minister, Hertz- 
berg, who threatened to resign when he was not sent to Teschen as he 
had been to Hubertsburg in 1763, Frederick offered to allow Austria 
to keep a moderate fragment of the Bavarian inheritance and this was 
eventually fixed, in accordance with Austrian preference, as the district 
between the Danube, the Inn, and the Salza. This was arranged 
before the various envoys met at Teschen, and seemed to assure 4 
speedy peace. But a final difficulty was raised by Frederick’s demand 
that the Elector Palatine, Charl.s Theodore, as the price of his con- 
firmed succession in Bavaria, should pay adequate compensation to 
Saxony for the Saxon claims to the allodial property of the late Elector. 
This Frederick fixed at four million thalers, and he scorned the Palatine 
offer of a million florins, As Charles Theodore was the puppet of 
Vienna, the Prussian king regarded the solution of this problem as 4 
test of Austria’s sincerity in desiring to make peace. 
RicHarRD Lopes. 
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History of the English Corn Laws, 1660-1846. By D. G. Barnes. 
‘ 1930. a + 336 pp. Routledge. 15s. 


Tux history of the last phase of the English Corn Laws is sufficiently 
well known; but comparatively little attention has hitherto been = 
to the Corn Laws of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Very 
few writers have treated the subject as a whole in sufficient detail to 
disclose the gradual changes of emphasis underlying the spasmodic 

; + of the Corn Laws, generation by generation, to the changing 
economic circumstances of the country. Professor Barnes has not only 
traced the vicissitudes of Corn Law policy in great detail over a period 
of two centuries, but he has also charted the currents and cross-currents 
of public opinion with a keen eye for conflicting influences hidden below 
the surface of the controversy. So far as his main subject is concerned, 
he has performed his task with admirable industry and scholarship. Not 
only has he made an exhaustive study of the statutes and the parlia- 

records, but he shows an extraordinary knowledge of the 
pamphlet literature of the controversy, especially for the period 1750- 
1960. The list of pamphlets which he prints in his bibliography 
(pp. 303-23) is a most impressive monument to his assiduity in research, 
especially as it is prefaced by his quiet assurance that “ practically every 
one was examined before this work was written.” 

Aminor weakness of the work arises from the nature of the subject. 
The history of the Corn Laws cannot properly be studied in isolation 
from their general historical background; they are intimately bound 
ap with most of the other main social and economic questions of the 

1 Mr. Barnes is therefore forced to turn aside frequently from 
hismain theme to deal with such intricate subjects as currency, parlia- 
mentary reform, and the fluctuations of poor-law policy. On these 
subsidiary questions his information is often second-hand, and is rarely 
authoritative. The space given to military, naval and diplomatic 
history in chapter v might with advantage have been reduced; and 
chapter vi (on ‘‘ The Enclosure Movement and the Corn Laws ”’) might 
perhaps have been entirely omitted. The inhabitants of Scotland and 
the North of England in the eighteenth century would probably have 

i with the opinion (p. 109) that oats ‘“‘ were used almost 
exclusively for horse feed and not for human consumption”; the 
modern student may feel equally doubtful about Mr. Barnes’ conclusions 
(p: 113), that “ engrossing of farms sealed the fate of the tenant farmer,” 
and that “ the small landowner, evidently, had chiefly disappeared by 
1780-86." Mr. Barnes states on p. 145, apparently as a matter of 
accepted fact, that ‘‘ although the nominal wages of the agricultural 
labourers had risen from 1792 to 1813, they had not kept pace with the 
mse-of prices; and hence real wages had actually fallen during these 
years.” This statement seems to contradict the conclusions of such 
modern statistical workers as Professor N. J. Silberling, and cannot be 
secepted without detailed proof. Another minor inaceuracy may be 
noted on p. 231, where Mr. Poulett Thompson (sie) is described as 
Member of Parliament for Worcester in 1834. Surely Thomson's 
denunciation of the Corn Law of 1815 derived some of its significance 
ftom the fact that he represented Manchester. 

_ Ingeneral, Mr. Barnes’ judgment is most trustworthy on the eartier 
history of the Corn Laws. His account of the Anti-Corn-Law movement 
im the 1820’s is especially useful, as showing that practically every 
argument used later by Cobden and his opponents had already been 
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fully developed. In describing the last phase of the Corn Laws, ang 
their repeal, Mr. Barnes uses well-worn material, and achieves originality 
of treatment only at the expense of impartiality. Many people wij 
agree with the opinion (p. 290) that Peel ‘‘ established his position as the 
outstanding Prime Minister of Great Britain in the nineteenth century ”; 
but in his over-anxiety to justify this opinion Mr. Barnes is 

unfair to Cobden and shows a decided antipathy to the other membey 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. His scathing criticism of Peel’s oppo. 
nents may be a useful corrective to the fulsome panegyrics of such 
writers as Archibald Prentice; but it will prevent Mr. Barnes’ work 
from being generally accepted as the definitive and standard history of 
the Corn Laws. Nevertheless, no more careful and scholarly book on 
the subject has hitherto been published. ARTHUR REDForp. 


Private Sea Journals, 1778-1782. Kept by Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley. 
Edited by Ropngy Pastzy. 1931. xvi+ 320 pp. Dent. Ié& 


Tue importance of the personal element in war, whether on sea or 
land, becomes more fully apparent the more we endeavour to under. 
stand truly the strategy and tactics of the fighting in the past. The 
reasons why men acted as they did, why they occasionally did things 
which, apparently, violated every “ principle of war ’—or, in other 
words, the teachings of common-sense—are only too often to be found 
not in the official documents, the instructions and the despatches, but 
in the purely ee records. The influences of wind and weather, 
of sickness, of difficulties of recruitment and of obtaining essential 
supplies, the insistent demands made upon the commanders to 
some interest which appears exposed to danger, or the temptations of 
prize-money—and the quarrels over its distribution—these all appear 
only in those footnotes to history, the private papers. 

For this reason Mr. Pasley’s edition of his great-great-grandfather’s 
journal is a valuable contribution to naval history. It is the record ofa 
captain commanding successively three ships in the perilous period of 
1778-82. Written with the utmost frankness, if not naiveté, it shows 
us an ordinary naval officer of the day, of captain’s rank, in a 
natural manner. It gives a series of pictures of the life, at first 
which are of real value to the historian in placing himself in — 
with the spirit of the times, the difficulties and the personalities: 
sympathy which is very necessary, very essential, to a true understanding. 

e see the ever-present influence of that dreadful disease, scurvy, 
and can understand better the delays which occurred when some 
distant theatre had to be reinforced. We chafe less at the apparent 
“dawdling ” on the way when we see a well-found ship with over @ 
men down with scurvy after two months at sea; and a captain p 
as to how he shall obey the orders to return to England round the north, 
avoiding the Channel, when the illness is so great that if he obeys them 
he expects two-thirds of the men to be dead by the time he reaches port. 
So too, Admiral Pasley gives us a picture of discipline, supplementing 
those in James Gardiner and Admiral James. He addresses a sulky 
crew with a mixture of flattery and threat, and flogs a ringleader, with the 
result that a contrite crew next day admit their errors and promise 
reformation. He sees two “ rascals” fighting, and by way of punish- 
ment makes them flog each other at the gangway—“ to the great joy 
and mirth of the ship's ene 

The pictures are not confined to these personal matters. The 
Admiral throws some entirely new light on the Porto Praya battle of 
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, and his behaviour at the Cape of Good Hope in 1781: 
ion which the writer of The Navy in India would have been 


very glad to have when engaged upon his own history of that expedition. 
H. W. Ricumonp. 


lord Melbourne. By Bertram Newman. 1930. xii + 322 pp. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

The Huskisson Papers, 1792-1830. Edited by Lewis Menviie. 
1931. ix + 352pp. Constable. 21s. 


Tuure is a good deal in common between the subjects of these two 
books. Both of them had the cross-bench mind; both were long in 
reaching that station in public life to which their abilities entitled them ; 
they were matrimonially connected ; they were, at one time, politically 
associated ; and both were accused of being illegitimate. 

Mr. Newman has given us no index, and evidently does not offer 
his work as one of use to historians for reference—indeed he tells us 

inky that he hopes that it may be regarded rather from the bio- 

jeal than the historical standpoint. It is Melbourne who interests 
him. It is the same with the rest of us. There are few, if any, Prime 
Ministers with whom we are so much behind the scenes as with 
Melbourne. It is tempting to forget that he was a statesman at all. 
But Mr. Newman has resisted the temptation. There is not too much 
“chatter about ’’ Caroline—that most self-willed and unhappy of the 
many self-willed and unhappy Carolines of her day. Indeed he seems 
hardly to have made enough use of Lady Airlie’s In Whig Society and 
the Byron Correspondence, though both books find a place in his 
excellent bibliography. The matter is of some importance. It is not 
as if William Lamb was the ideally patient husband that a reader of 
Caroline’s own Glenarvon or Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marriage of 
Wiliam Ashe would have supposed. Those matrimonial storms very 
nearly wrecked his public life. In a passage in his Commonplace Book 
which Mr. Newman has not quoted, he provides a key to a neglected 
— history : ‘‘ Every man will find his own private affairs more 
it to manage and control than any public affairs in which he may 
beengaged.” And he goes on to mention cases such as that of Cromwell 
and his daughter. 

Melbourne’s career resembled in one respect that of his adversary 
Peel. Both reached the Premiership through the Chief Secretaryship 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Home Office. But what a 
contrast in other respects! Peel was Chief Secretary as carly as 1812. 
He could not establish himself as Prime Minister till nearly thirty years 
later. Melbourne was not Chief Secretary until 1827, and then only 
forayear. In 1830 Grey, who had a larger number of first-class brains 
tochoose from than any Minister before or since, picked him for Home 
Seeretary. In 1835 he was Premier. 

There is, perhaps, nothing better in this book than Mr. Newman’s 
sketch of Melbourne’s work at the Home Office. Readers of The 
Village Labourer who have a sneaking suspicion that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond have not said the last word about the Last Labourers’ 
Revolt will find corroboration in these pages. 

But this is somewhat of an exception. Asa rule, what we must go 
for to Mr. Newman is not so much new lights or fresh facts as the 
intellectual stimulus derived from well-balanced judgments expressed 
im admirable style. After the weary nonsense which issues almost 

from the press on the subject of Victorianism, there is a refreshing 
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most salient characteristics of the Victorian middle classes 

which, however sincerely held, was not incompatible with an immeng 
self-satisfaction; a morality which, though sound, coexisted with , 
wonderful power of not seeing what it did not want to see; an 
which was too exclusively occupied with the material apparatus of lifets 
have much time over for the art of living, and created the larger part of 
our industrial towns ” (p. 250). 

“‘ England cannot afford to be little. She must be what she is, o 
nothing.”” These words, from one of Huskisson’s speeches, have been 
placed on the title-page of a great modern economic history. Huskisson 
was one of the most prominent of those of our statesmen who deserve 
the name of economists. If all people know of him is “ the fact that he 
was the first man to be run over by a railway train,” it is time that 
knew better. As Canning’s principal lieutenant and financial adviser, 
he was a leader in a party which was important not from its numbers, 
which were negligible, but from its being in the right—as against the 
Opposition to Perceval and Liverpool on the question of foreign poliey 
and the war; as against those Ministers themselves on the question of 
the Catholics; as against both on the bullion controversy. 

But this collection of his papers is most disappointing. Scarvely 
anything has been done to elucidate them. Very little use has been 
made of the thirteen books enumerated in the “ Foreword,”’ except that 
the earlier sentences of the Memoir prefixed to Huskisson’s speeches 
have been transcribed almost literally, but in a confusing manner. After 
this effort the work of editing has obviously grown more and more 
exhausting, and with Pitt’s death it practically stops altogether. 
We are not told that Huskisson took office under Portland, o 
that he retired with Canning in 1809. There is an appendix of bio- 
graphical notes—a good idea—but it is very imperfect. Not to speak 
of numerous misspellings, they do not contain the materials necessary 
to elucidate the text (compare, ¢.g., pp. 50 segq. with the entry under 
** Guildford,” which does not show what the Jatter had to do with 
Ceylon). 

An examination of the original manuscripts reveals how carelessly 
even the work of transcribing has been done. In the middle of 
p. 13 “ long race of Kings ” should have been written, not “ things.” 
There was no difficulty about the sentence left obscure near the top of 
p. 36. Suffering from indigestion, Huskisson found a gentle ride (not 
“* side ’’) to be the greatest deobstruent in the world. There was no 
reason to omit a part near the end of Canning’s interesting letter on 
pp. 69 segq. There is an unpardonable mistake on p. 285, where we 
have “ W. Lamb should continue in his present office, that of Lord 
Chancellor.” For ‘ that” we should read ‘“‘ Hart.” The book seems 
to have been compiled on the rough principle of going through most of 
the 27 volumes of MSS. in the British Museum and taking a few letters 

from each, Much important correspondence of the later years when 
Huskisson was not far from becoming Premier is in consequence 
omitted ; for instance, his letters of 25 January, 1828 on his position in 
retaining office under the Duke of Wellington. 


sanity worthy of Melbourne himself in his biographer’s summary of the 
: “ae + + 


A. F. FREMANTLE. 


'AvixBora “Eyypodu mepi Pihyx Bedeottvaj. [Unpublished documents 
about Khegas of Velestino.} Edited by K. AManrros. 1930. xxxil 
+ 200 pp. Athens; Sideres. 29 drach. 
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‘0 Piyac Depaiog xal } énoyh tov. [Rhegas of Pherai and his times.) 
G. K. Korpatos. 1931. 88 pp. Athens. 
ya Rige iz Phere. [‘‘ the execution of Rhegas of Pherai.”] By 
Dosaas PanTsticn. 1931. 48 pp. Belgrade. 


Prorzsson AMANTOS has published from the Viennese Archives 63 
documents concerning the arrest of the Greek patriot, Rhegas of 
Velestino, by the Austrian police at Trieste on 19 December, 1797, on 
the charge of fomenting an insurrection in the Greek provinces of 
Turkey, which would have a repercussion on the border provinces of 
Austria. There is a list of the compromising documents found in his 

, including a Greek translation of the fourth part of Barthélemy’s 
Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, maps of European Turkey, engravings of 
Alexander the Great, a constitution modelled on French revolutionary 
ts (as M. Th. Tsatsos shows in an appendix), and the famous 
iymm. As these documents had been printed by Poulios, the Greek 
inter of Vienna, Poulios was arrested and exiled, his press closed, and 
with it the first Greek newspaper, Ephemeris, ordered to be stopped on 
6January, 1798. An account of Rhegas’ infliction of a wound on him- 
self with a pen-knife, and the denial by the Governor of Trieste of the 
existence of any letter from Rhegas to Bonaparte or that he had been 
man of the French consulate in Wallachia complete the reports of 
the police, which are annotated by the Emperor Francis Il. The docu- 
ments end in April 1798 with the order to send Rhegas with seven 
others to Belgrade, where, in 1930, in honour of the Greek centenary, 
aceremony took place on the spot where they were strangled by the 
Turks, while the Jugoslav Minister of Foreign Affairs laid a wreath 
on * statue in Athens. 

Mr. Kordatos, the Communist historian, describes the environment, 
mther than the life, of Rhegas, the growth of the middle class in the 
Balkans with Vienna as its political centre, the mutual jealousy of 
the Greek and Serbian bourgeoisie, and the consequent omission of the 
Serbs in Rhegas’ appeal for Balkan union. 

Dr. Pantelich, as a Serb, is mainly interested in the end of Rhegas’ 
career on Serbian soil. He gives in an appendix, containing 13 
documents from the Austrian archives of 1796-8, some details not 
mentioned in the Greek works, besides extracts from the Grdtzer 
Zeitung of June-July 1798, describing the prisoners’ confinement in 
the Nebojsha tower at Belgrade, where, despite rumours of their 


estape, they were strangled on the night of 24 June, 1798. 
WituiaM MILLER. 


Histoire Diplomatique de l'Europe (1871-1914). Edited by Henrt 
Hauser. 1929. 1. 476 pp.; u. 389 pp. (Manuel de Politique 
Européenne.) Les Presses Universitaires de France. 100 fr. 


Tas book marks a new historical evolution in France, in the treat- 
ment of contemporary history. It is no depreciation of the admirable 
works of MM. Debidour, Seignobos and Emile Bourgeois (which are still 
very far from having lost their utility) to say that the most erying 
need of the historical teacher was a general survey of modern diplomatic 

, compressing within reasonable limits the main results of the 
vast flood of documentary material—digested, undigested and indi- 
gestible alike—which has flowed from the press during the last ten years. 
M. Hauser, who like the rest of us is doubtless still swimming desperately 
against this ever-rising flood, has tried to provide us with such a survey 
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on the co-operative principle, and his own brief introduction merely 
serves to call upon the stage six writers whose general attitude i 
reflects the calm and scientific mood of the younger French historians 

Nothing could be more impartial than M. Henry Salomon’s treat. 
ment of the first period of German hegemony after 1870. While of 
course regarding German policy as mistaken, he is careful to emphasj 
the correct attitude of Bismarck, and again of Manteuffel, towards 
Thiers, and to expose Arnim’s intrigues : indeed he seems to go rather 
too far in treating the War Scare of 1875 as having been puffed up by 
Decazes. 

M. Lajusan (pp. 119-241) deals quite adequately with the Eastern 
crisis of the ’seventies and in a distinctly original way with the colonia] 
movement from the ‘forties to the ‘seventies. He goes too far in 
saying that Russia, “selon son usage, éludait ses promesses ” (p. 145), 
though he is absolutely right to stress the injustice of Russian recriming. 
tions against Bismarck at and after the Congress of Berlin. He points 
out (p. 168), what is sometimes forgotten, that “ the initiators of 
Egyptian nationalism were not Egyptians,” but it seems rather dari 
to assert that the Suez Canal “ has profited Egypt little.” He sums 
up the rivalry engendered by Egyptian finance in the rather striking 
P —‘‘ & Paris souci exclusif des intéréts créanciers, & Londres une 
vue plus large” (p. 167); and his renewed reference to “ la tradition 
d’intransigeance créanciére ”’ fits in only too aptly with certain 
of French post-war financial policy. It is not easy to challenge his 
criticism of Lord Granville’s weakness (“‘ spécialiste fatigué” is a 
suggestive phrase), or M. Cahen’s complaints at Lord Rosebery’s 
“* psychological ineptitude ” on colonial issues. The former’s verdict 
on the Convention of Pretoria is worth quoting :—‘‘ Neé de la vertu de 
Gladstone et des craintes de Robinson, elle n’en est pas moins une paix 
dictée, presque une paix de grace selon l’ancien terme frangais.” In 
two important points he fails—the effect of France’s seizure of Tunis 
upon Italian policy is not sufficiently emphasised, or at least separated 
unduly from the actual facts; and again he gives no real clue to the 
sudden abandonment of Franco-German colonial collaboration after 
the fall of Ferry. Of special value is M. Lajusan’s appreciation of the 
part played in the ’eighties by the idea of revanche—“ force spirituelle, 
non sans prise sur la politique ” (p. 229). M. Cahen’s verdict on the 
Triple Alliance is also worth quoting :—‘‘ it was pacific and conservative 
in its primitive form: it may without paradox be maintained that 
when it became the Grand Alliance, it preserved this character only in 
the thought of its author” (p 271). He would, however, seem to 
attach undue importance to the Mediterranean agreements. 

The dangerous period from 1885 to 1890, in which the Triple 
Alliance is renewed and the League of Three Emperors finds its end and 
the Bulgarian question keeps Europe in a state of uncertainty, is com- 
petently treated by M. Léon Cahen. He evidently has a poor opinion 
both of British and of French diplomacy : he considers that Gladstone's 
inertia in the questions of Egypt and Suez in 1886 was interpreted by 
the French Government “comme la marque d’une mauvaise foi fonciére” 
(p. 253), while he depicts the British Government in 1887 as reproaching 
the French for ‘‘ leur malveillance et leur absence de loyauté,” a view 
which infects even Lord Salisbury (p. 283). He is quite dispassionate 
in his attitude towards Bismarck, whom he depicts as really pacific in 
1886-7, as growing old and alarmed at the fragility of his work, eager 
above all to maintain the Russian alliance, full of distrust for the 
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British parliamentary system, and particularly for Gladstone, and 
genuinely disapproving the aggressive temperament of K4lnoky. 

The gradual evolution of the “ Franco-Russe,” despite the deep 
aversion of the Tsar for the Republic, and the stimulus provided by 
the false calculations of the Wilhelmstrasse, are very clearly described 
by M. Renouvin. This is followed by M. Guyot’s account of expansion 
in Asia and Africa, in which he brings out very well the way in which 

’*s commitments all over the world led to constant embarrass- 
ment and the need for bargaining and concessions, and thus gradually 
public opinion for the abandonment of “ splendid isolation.” 
actual account of the achievement of the Entente—by M. Cahen— 
jssomewhat perfunctory and arid ; but interest is revived by the closing 

, by M. Ancel, on Eastern policy in the ‘nineties. 
forbids detailed treatment of the second volume. It must 
suffice to say that the crowded period from 1904 to 1914 is in the com- 
hands of MM. Renouvin and Ancel, and that their narrative is 

one of the most effective in any language. 

There are a certain number of those errors in English names which 
seem to be inevitable even in the best French histories—Garet for 
Garnet Wolseley (p. 219), Amphyll for Ampthill (p. 234), Selousi for 
F.C. Selous (p. 245), Fr. Hardinge for Sir Charles Hardinge (p. 406), Beit 
for Beit (p. 369). In 1877 Lord Salisbury was Secretary for India, not 
Under-Secretary to Lord Derby (p. 139). On p. 140 the right date is 
1 March, 1877, not 1878. Edward VII was 60, not 65 in 1902 (p. 394). 
Goluchowski was Foreign Minister, not Chancellor (p. 423). 

R. W. Seton- Watson. 


British and Foreign State Papers, 1925, Partstand 1m; volumes cxx1 
and cxxm. 1929 and 1930. xlii + 1281 + xxxviii + 1227 pp. 
HM. Stationery Office. £1 7s. 6d. each. 


Taz amount of material here offered to the analysis of the bewildered - 
reviewer is even larger than usual. A proportion, indeed, consists of 
ancient history, for we find here printed the Dual Alliance of 1879, the 
Triple Alliance with its various renewals, the secret treaties of Austria- 
Hungary with Roumania, and the famous Franco-Russian Military 
Convention of 1892 (every line of which explains why its provisions 
were to be kept “rigorously secret ’’), as well as a surprisingly large 
number of pre-War documents of a less intense general interest. 

Vol. cxxr opens on a topical note with the elaborate provisions for 
creating responsible government in Malta. Nothing in it reads more 
oddly than the patronising, almost contemptuous, semi-toleration 
given to the Maltese language, which, “as the language of popular 
intercourse, shall enjoy all such facilities as are necessary to satisfy the 
reasonable needs of those who are not sufficiently conversant with the 
English or Italian language ”’; while it is not prohibited “ from being 
used in the lower classes of the elementary schools in so far as may be 
necessary as a medium of instruction.” Probably few of us realise 
what complicated arrangements about language have been found 
necessary for different legislative bodies within the Empire. In Cyprus 
the Council may hear speeches in English, Turkish, and Greek. In 
&.W. Africa the official languages are English and Dutch, but “ any 
member may address the assembly in the German language.” In 
Ceylon no person may be elected to the Council if “ unable to speak, 
rad and write the English language.” A somewhat milder test is 
imposed upon the aspirant for political distinction in the Gold Coast. 
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He has merely “to read and speak the English language i 
well to enable him to take an active and intelligent part in the 
ceedings.” Constitutions are again well represented : Europe supplies 
Roumania, Hungary, Prussia, and Bavaria, and S. America gives 
Chile, Uruguay, and Venezuela. It is interesting to note how 
foundly the Latin peoples are occupied with the ideas, and still borroy 
the phrases, of the original Droits de Vhomme. Venezuela, with ap 
austere purism of republican simplicity, even enjoins that “ Ther 
shall be given no other official title than that of ‘ citizen ’ and ‘ you’ 
excepting diplomatic forms.” 

President Coolidge presents an important and lengthy arbitration 
awari to settle the interminable dispute between Chile and Peru about 
the mountain provinces of Tacna and Arica. A far more racy story 
is unfolded in the King of Spain’s award of £1450 to Great Britain 
against Honduras for the methods employed by the Mayor de Plaza, 
Colonel Joaquin Medina Planas, and his soldier Higinio Hernandaz 
against three rowdy West Indian negroes. 

Space would fail even for a bare enumeration of the recorded 
treaties of arbitration, conciliation, commerce and extradition. Far 
the most noteworthy achievement of diplomacy within these volumes 
is the Treaty of Locarno and its corollaries. C. R. Crurrwe1, 


The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy. By J. H. Mum. 
HEAD. 1931. 446 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


Ir would be easy to notice this fine study from the point of view of 
its literary excellence. Philosophical writing is not usually distinguished 
by a lucid style, but Professor Muirhead has it, as other writings of his 
have amply proved ; and, in the present case, it serves to light up a 
subject-matter which, throughout, is necessarily more or less abstract. 
I do not mean that the exposition is always easy to follow. There are 
phases of it where the track (for the amateur at least) may seem to be 
in “‘ wandering mazes lost.” But this is not the writer’s fault. Itis 
due to the intrinsic obscurity of what he has in hand (Hegel, e.g.), and 
is almost sure to be relieved by a luminous summary at the end. Only 
a master of his theme, and a lover of it, and an artist in words, could 
thus have invested a history of idealism with a charm which draws to 
a second or third reading. Some measure of the charm, however, may 
certainly be said to flow from the author’s rich humanism. 
beautiful passage on Bradley and Bosanquet—called ‘ Dioscuri” 
(pp. 255-6)—is perhaps the best example of this, but there are many 
others, 

But more befitting History will be a word or two about the his- 
torical significance of the book. History is made up of events, and 
events at bottom are shaped and controlled by thought—the most 
influential if not the only real power in the world. ‘ Practical’ 
wiseacres, out of their profound self-ignorance, laugh at such a state- 
ment. History itself, on the contrary, being filled with the proofs, is 
reverent of it. And there is no proof more impressive than the influence 
of the Platonic tradition, At the present time, if philosophy has 
reached, as it has, a conception of God, man and the universe w 
brings it into harmony with the deepest truths of science, religion, and 
common experience, that conception is traceable through stages 0 
development, going back to Plato, It is the efflorescence of his 
Idealism. Historians of philosophy differ in their perception of the fact 
that this is so. I think the one among them who perceived it most 
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was Frederick Denison Maurice, in his Moral and Meiaphysical 
, a marvel of knowledge and insight. But the historian who 
eould bring home to the ordinary reader the truth of the fact by 
iting its multiform evidence has been waited for, and will hence- 
forth be acknowledged in Mr. Muirhead. He limits his history to the 
Platonic tradition in Anglo-Saxon philosophy, but the limit is no draw- 
back. Many know of the tradition as we find it in the Christian 
theology of Alexandria—the theology of Clemens and Origen—or in the 
Neo-Platonism of Dionysius the Areopagite, or in some of the great 
schoolmen—though swamped by Aristotelianism—or in the Renais- 
sance; but comparatively few are aware how it appeared full-blown in 
the Cambridge Platonists of the seventeenth century ; how it did much 
to leaven the regnant Calviniem with a spirit of sweetness and light ; 
how it maintained itself against the secularism of Hobbes and side by 
side with the rather contemptuous empiricism of Locke ; how—having 
out of sight for a century or more—it was revived in Coleridge 
and even Carlyle; how, reinforced from Germany, it inspired and 
moulded men like T. H. Green, the Cairds, Bradley and Bosanquet in 
England, and, later, men like Pierce and Royce in America, men of 
extraordinary mental and spiritual power who have married philosophy 
to reality in a union which promises to be indissoluble. 
Not many are aware of ail this, and the glory it reflects on a poorly 
— aspect of the British genius; but all this is made clear by 
. Muirhead, and the merit of his achievement is great. Personally 
I giadly own my debt to him for the whole book, and chiefly for his 
aecount of the Cambridge Platonists, of Ralph Cudworth above all, 
and of John Norris. I fancied I understood these pretty thoroughly, 
but Mr. Muirhead’s closer analysis and keener eye have disclosed in 
them. meaning and an importance in relation to the general movement 
which had escaped me; and for such an enlargement of knowledge 
one cannot but be grateful. F. J. Powicke. 


Research and Modern History: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at 
Cambridge, 19 November, 1930. By LD TEMPERLEY. 20pp. 
Macmillan. 1 


all 

Grenzen und Aufgaben der Geschichte als Wissenschaft. By Kurt 
Borrres. (Philosophie und Geschichte, No. 29.) 1930. 40 pp. 
Tibingen: Mohr. M. 1.80. 

Wissen Glaube in der Geschichtswissenschaft : Studien zum historis- 
chen Pyrrhonismus in Frankreich und Deutschland. By Meta 
SepzEtz. (Beitriige zur Philosophie, No. 18.) 1930. xiv + 150 
pp. Heidelberg: Carl Winters. M.10. 


Tuusz three short books, two of them inaugural addresses and the 
third based in part on a dissertation, are alike in the lucidity with which 
their leading ideas are set out, though the problems discussed are 
different in each case. Professor Temperley’s inaugural lecture deals 
mainly with the practical relations between historical research and 
historical interpretation. He illustrates amusingly from Gibbon the 
advantages of an historian who had been “a captain of Hampshire 
agen and shows his distrust—a distrust which a Frenchman might 

as characteristically English—of the “literary artist” in history. 

He makes a distinction between the imagination of the artist who 

_ wants a liberty which history cannot grant,” and the type of historical 

imagination which achieves ‘a kind of constructive detective work.” 

The:distinction is in a sense legitimate, though it must be remembered 
No. 63.—vo.. xvi. t 
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that every art has a severe discipline of its own, and that a painter cap 
take no more liberties with his colours than an historian can take with 
his dates. Furthermore, Mr. Temperley has been careful to choose ag 
his examples historians who were not great writers of English prose and 
great prose writers who were not always among the most accurate of 
historians. It still remains possible to find among the test of 
historical writers the union of the artist and the scholar. In any cage 
Mr. Temperley’s wise advice to young historians is excellent in itself, and 
is given with a vividness which does not exclude him from the category 
of those who possess the dangerous gift of felicitous expression. 
While Mr. Temperley keeps mainly to practical questions, Dr, 
Borries plunges at once into a philosophical problem which must always 
trouble historians; what is the meaning of historical individuality! 
Dr. Borries finds the solution in the consciousness and foreknowledge of 
death felt by men alone of living creatures (an assumption which is 
difficult to justify but is not essentialtotheargument). This knowledge 
of the limits of life takes men out of the region of necessity into another 
kingdom, and provides the means for separating history from the 
natural sciences. Moreover, this conception of fate or destiny gives to 
the “ great men ”’ of history the distinction which they lose ona levelling, 
materialist interpretation and ena les us to comprehend the mode of 
rojection by which we follow the process of history and distinguish 
tween the past time as it appeared to contemporaries and as it appears 
tous. Dr. Borries emphasises the creative, poetic element in the work 
of historical reconstruction, and poirts out (in connection with Ranke’s 
view of history) that behind the relativeness of historical events there 
lies an “ absolute ” standard of values. He discusses the implications 
of his view in the short space at his disposal; his method of writing is 
clear and attractive, and his lecture is well worth a careful study. 
Fraulein Meta Scheele’s book is a most interesting introduction to the 
study of historical Pyrrhonism and the treatment of certain fundamental 
historical problems in France and Germany during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The period covered in 150 pages is very wide, 
although English writers have been excluded ; from some points of view 
a more intensive study on a smaller scale might have been more effective. 
On the other hand, Fraulein Scheele has given a remarkable general view 
of the development of historical scepticism, and the influence of the 
doubts of historians upon the elaboration of modern historical technique. 
Her book touches shortly upon many subjects, such as the distinction 
between works of history and works of imagination, the timid application 
of historical methods to the Bible and historia sacra; the effect of 
the Aufkliérung and the Romantic movement upon the character of 
historical work. One quotation from Lessing sums up the whole 
question from a common-sense point of view and is not irrelevant to 
Mr. Temperley’s distinction between different types of imagination. 
“Unsere schénen Geister sind selten Gelehrte, und unsere Gelehrte 
selten schéne Geister.” The latter do not read, look up books, collect 
material; in short, they do not work. The former do nothing else. 
The concluding section of the book discusses the relation between the 
early Pyrrhonism and the historical writing of the present day; the 
discussion is most valuable and suggestive. Fraulein Scheele explains 
in her preface that she proposes to continue her work; this essay may 
therefore be taken as an introduction, and an introduction which makes 
the reader anxious for a longer work on the same subject by the samo 
hand. E. L. Woopwagb. 
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If it had Happened Otherwise: Lapses into Imaginary History. By 
Panie Guepatta, G. K. Cuesterton, Anpr& Mavrois, H. 
Bettoc, H. A. L. Fisner, Harotp Nicnotson, Winston 
CuvurcHiLL, Mrirton Watpman, Emm Lupwie, J. C. Squire, 
and Ronatp Knox. Edited by J. C. Squmer. 1931. viii + 
287 pp. Longmans. 2ls. 


Tus volume is a monument of misapplied labour and misdirected 
imagination. Its eleven contributors are all of them able and even 
brilliant men, and most of them have adorned their contributions to 
this compilation with excellent writing and occasional gems of humour. 
But the tasks which they set themselves to perform were hardly worth 
the undertaking, and most certainly the products of their toil were not 
deserving of perpetuation in the present sumptuous and expensive tome. 
Allthese essays are of the nature of those magazine articles by means of 
which one soothes oneself to sleep on long railway journeys. No one 
having read them once would ever dream of looking at them again, and 
as to finding a permanent home for them on one’s crowded book- 
shelves—the thing is inconceivable. 

It is often interesting, and it is sometimes instructive, to speculate 
upon the “ might-have-beens” of history. Mr. John Buchan, for 
instance, in his lecture on T'he Causal and the Casual, has tried in a 
fascinating manner to imagine what the present condition of the Near 
East would be if King Alexander of Greece had not died of a monkey- 
bite in 1920. But Mr. Buchan did the thing properly. He frankly 
romanced of that which had not been and could not be; he did not 
make believe that imaginary events had actually happened. The 
Writers in this volume adopt the false method of writing as though 
cardinal historical facts had been other than they were; as though, for 
example, the Moors had defeated the Spaniards in 1492, or as though 

leon had escaped to America in 1815. The result is so inextricable 
atangle of fact and fiction, sober history and wild fantasy, that the mind 
reels in its efforts to straighten it out. To make matters worse, the 
imaginations of the various writers tend to cut across one another. For 
instance, Napoleon Bonaparte is killed near Damascus in 1798 (p. 77) ; 
he is drowned in the Pacific Ocean on his way to India in 1818 (p. 140); 
and yet he is an obscure and garrulous old gunner in his native Corsica 
in 1820 (p. 89). The editorial work on the book, in short, has been 
badly done. The distinguished contributors have been allowed to run 
tot without any sort of discipline. Their selection of subjects is 
indefensible : with the whole world to choose from there can be no 
excuse for having two fantasies respecting Louis XVI of France, and 
two concerning Abraham Lincoln—the four together forming one-third 
ofthe whole volume, Then, again, there is no kind of unity of design 
in the book : the essays are so different in conception and treatment 
that they ought not to be bound up together. Mr. Philip Guedalla and 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, on a basis of adequate knowledge, make serious 
attempts to reconstruct history: Mr. Guedalla, too, plays admirably 
With the idea of the “ inevitability ” of the supposed Spanish defeat in 
1492; Mr. Fisher brilliantly portrays the imaginary reaction of Napoleon 
to his American environment. Mr. Chesterton, on the other hand, 
pours forth a torrent of the emptiest and silliest verbiage concerning 
the religion and the politics of the sixteenth century. Mr. Maurois’ 
mggestion that the eternal occupation of defunct historians is the 
investigation in the heavenly archives of the infinite series of terrestrial 
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** might-have-beens,” opens up so appalling a prospect that 
historians would probably prefer to spend their eternity in regions wher 
archives would be unable to subsist. F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THERE must have been many readers of the first edition of Dr. 
W. W. Tarn’s invaluable book on Hellenistic Civilisation (noticed in 
History, xm. 141) who annotated their copy with queries as to the 
source of some interesting statement or out-of-the-way information 
supplied by the author. Even the most learned among them might 
have been embarrassed to find the answer unaided; but here is 4 
second edition (Edw. Arnold, 16s.) with the sources cited at the bot. 
tom of each page. The value of the book is, in consequence, doubled, 
and one’s admiration for the author, who carries so easily a learning s 
profound, is, if possible, increased. Mr. Tarn has also rewritten or 
modified certain passages in the light of criticisms of the first edition. 
If in some places, particularly in chapter viii, the need for brevity still 
compels him to be unduly dogmatic, this is a very minor flaw in a most 
notable achievement. E. A. B. 


CHARLES Basout, who was killed on the western front, possessed the 
enviable gift of writing books which, once read, could not be forgotten. 
And not only was that true, but, if Babut wrote a book upon a problem 
—and it was always a problem which attracted him—that problem never 
ceased to fascinate the reader. If you have read Babut on St. Martin 
of Tours, you must henceforth read everything which any scholar 
writes on St. Martin, and it is the same with his challenging study 
of Priscillianism. Babut defended Priscillian from the charge of 
heterodoxy : the Nijwegen dissertation of Dr. J. A. Davids, De Orosia 
et Sancto Augustino Priscillianistarum adversariis : commentatio historica 
et philologica (Hagae Comitis, apud A. N. Grovers), is an attempt to 
refute Babut and to sustain the charges of Orosius and Augustine. It 
is a conscientious study and is founded on wide reading. Whether it 
will carry conviction with it is another matter. It is not difficult from 
the Wiirzburg tractates (the authorship of which Mr. Davids, followi 
Morin, would attribute to Instantius) to prove a formal unorthodoxy 
statement; but the Priscillianists were illuminati, and the teaching 
inspired by the Inner Light and by a Christ-mysticism (Panchristism) 
may be orthodox in intention, though heretical, if you choose to press 
the mode of its expression. The spirit of prophecy may be inconvenient 
to an ecclesiastical hierarchy, but the claim to possess such a spirit 
hardly justifies of itself the charge of “une sorte de montanisme 
atténué ” (Puech). If to contend that profit can be gained from 4 
Soommanees reading of the New Testament Apocrypha is necessarily 
heretical, we might well be anxious concerning the state of the Provost 
of Eton. It is probably true that, unless further documents are 
discovered, certainty concerning Priscillian will remain impossible; in 
my judgment Mr, Davids endeavours to prove too much. N. H. B. 


Tue dissertation of Father Aloysius Ziegler, Church and State in 
Visigothic Spain (Washington, D. C.,the Catholic University of America; 
$1), reflects much credit on the Catholic University. It may be com- 
mended as the best introduction in English to a very important and 
none too easy subject. Karl Zeuner’s articles in the Neuer Archiv for 
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1898-1901 put the study of the Visigothic laws on a new footing, but 
much has been written, before and since, by Spanish, German and 
scholars. Father Ziegler makes good use of this material, as well 
as of the texts of the laws and the ecclesiastical councils. In Spain the 
Church acquired exceptionally wide powers, e.g. in civil jurisdiction, and, 
under the guidance of the king, gave a more theocratic character to 
administration than we find among other Germanic peoples settled 
within the Roman Empire. Father Ziegler covers the ground carefully, 
leading up to his main subject with chapters on the growth of the 
Visigothic state, its organisation, the history of the code, the relations 
between the crown and the episcopate. ence his essay is a useful 
guide to the whole of Visigothic history. It suffers, perhaps, from 
excessive division, and from too precise an emphasis upon the decrees of 
the ecclesiastical councils. The influence of custom might have been 
allowed more consideration or, at the least, discussion, for the Visigothic 
laws, after all, were expressions of or reactions against deep-rooted 
hostility and traditions which have their parallels among other peoples. 
From this point of view it is to be regretted that Father Ziegler was 
not able to make use of a learned study by Dr. Theophil Melicher 
blished in the same year as his own, Der Kampf Zwischen Gesetzes- und 
hesohnheiterecht im Westgothenreiche (Weimar, 1930), which covers much 
of the same ground from the standpoint of Visigothic law and custom. 
F. M. P. 
To the Broadway Medieval Library, edited by Dr. Coulton and Dr. 
Eileen Power, has been added the first English translation of The Works 
of Liudprand of Cremona, (Routledge, 12s. 6d.), which has been prepared 
by Professor F. A. Wright. No better choice of an author could 
be made to illustrate the darkness of the Dark Ages, for, as is well 
known, Bishop Liudprand lets not a scandal or crime, at least of 
his enemies, escape him; indeed, he reports them beyond the 
bounds of credibility. He may disappoint us, considering that he 
was in the inner ring of Otto the Great’s advisers, in giving but casual 
information concerning the purely political motives of the time, and in 
lack of precision and accuracy with regard to events, in which he is 
often vague and sometimes cryptic. But he is a master in painting a 
background and telling an anecdote. His Antapodosis, designed for a 
revenge on King Berengar II of Italy, resembles a series of Gillray’s 
caricatures rather than sober history. All the more it suggests the 
rough and lewd court society of the ninth century, brought into high 
relief by the education in classic literature Liudprand possessed beyond 
most of hisday. Mr. Wright’s translation is unexceptionable from the 
classical point of view. He gives a spirited version of the vivacious, 
garrulous, pedantic original, in which he does full justice to the wit, the 
learning, and the coarseness of the bishop, to whose virtues perhaps he 
isa little over-kind. One gets the impression that, just as Viedinean 
read the barbarism of his own times into the classics he studied, so 
Mr. Wright reads classical civilisation into Liudprand’s sedulousl 
imitative latinity. Where the general translation is so good, it is aa 
to be wished that he had obtained the assistance of a medieval scholar, 
m places where knowledge of historical details and of the non-classical, 
turn given by medieval usage to certain words was required. 
Bagoarii”’ is very properly rendered ‘“ Bavarians,” but Svatopluk 
(Zwentibold) of Great Re retains Liudprand’s form ‘“ Centebald 
of the Maravani” (p. 35), which is a pretty complete disguise. 
On p. 38 there seems to be no reason why the “ Rusii”’ should not be 
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called ‘‘ Russians,” the “ Bagdae ”’ “‘ Bagdadites”’; and “‘ Babylonia” 
is, of course, the Egyptian Babylon, Cairo. “Soldier” does not 
adequately represent “miles” (= knight or vassal), and “ soldier's 
batman ”’ (p. 98) is a strange rendering of “‘ militis cuiusdam militem,” 
t.e. “ vassal of a certain vassal,” the lowest rung in the feudal ladder. 
On p. 101, “ fighting-men in this district [inserted] are scarce ” does 
not quite render Liudprand’s meaning that the “ milites”’ of North 
Italy, of no excessive number then, were seriously depleted by the 
carnage (1500 men) of the battle. On p. 172, “his French palace of 
Ingelheim,” misrepresents Liudprand’s words ‘in Francia,” ix 
Franconia (East or German Francia). On p. 194, “‘ Venustam vallem” 
(i.e. Vintschgau, Val Venosta, in South Tyrol) is made an “yw. 
substantial, fairy place” by the translation “Fair Valley.” Mr. 
Wright ingeniously translates Liudprand’s Greek by French, which 
gives the quaintness but not the utter obscurity of the bishop to his 
contemporary readers. In his Introduction he repeats the error, 
refuted by Becker, that the Munich MS. lat. 6388 is the archetype of 
all three families of MSS. C. W. P.-O. 


TE fame of Mahmud of Ghazna as the founder of Islam in India 
has naturally attracted the special attention of Indian scholars, to 
whose efforts it is largely due that a number of new sources have come 
to light for the historical documentation of his reign. Dr. Muhammad 
Nazim, of the Indian Archeological Survey, has diligently put together 
in The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press ; 15s.) everything that can be gleaned from published and 
unpublished sources on his subject, and has thus satisfied the first 
requirement for a sound valuation of Mahmud’s work. He corrects 


and —— the accounts of his predecessors in many respects, more 


especially in the matter of Mahmud’s military expeditions, to which 
the greater part of the book is devoted, and so far as the recorded facts 
are concerned, he has left little more to be done. His account of 
Mahmud’s administrative system (probably more important in the long 
run than his imperial ambitions) is marked by the same comprehensive 
survey of the material, but reflects to a greater extent the rather 
uncritical nature of his sources, which often leave it doubtful how much 
of its novelty was capricious improvisation and how much is due to 
the invention or generalisation of his admirer Nizam al-Mulk. The 
further study of Mahmud’s reign must wait upon an investigation into 
the social institutions of the people, a wide and unworked field; mean- 
while the positive contribution which Dr. Nazim has made to our 
knowledge of a critical moment in Asiatic history deserves unqualified 
praise. H. A. R. G. 


A RECENT T'imes article tells us that “‘ in nothing are we more unfor- 
tunate to-day than in the lack of enterprise a originality among 
caterers ’’; and the writer goes on to speak of the ‘‘ appalling sameness 
in the luncheons and dinners offered him throughout the hotels of 
ingland.”’ If indeed our food is becoming as standardised as our 
products, and all originality lost, then, as Professor Ainsworth Davis 
very aptly tells us on p. 26 of his book, Cooking through the Centuries 
(Dent; 68.), uninteresting meals will lead to imperfect digestion. — 
The author has given us an extremely interesting and comprehensive 
account, not only of cooking through the ages, but also of the origins 
of many foods, their values, and the dates of their introduction into 
this country. He begins with the earliest times, and shows us Palo- 
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lithic man taking that first great step towards cooking, the making of 
fre. He leads us through the centuries, explaining the changes 
resultant on succeeding invasions, and the new food-stuffs introduced 
by the various invaders. It is interesting to note how cooking 
elaborates, as civilisation advances. On p. 23 there is a quotation 
from Julius Ceasar, who, speaking of the Britons, says, ‘‘ Many of the 
inland people sow no corn but live on milk and fish”; and on p. 27 
we Se trom the Boke of Nurture, 1450, ‘‘ Also to know youre sawces 
for flesche conveniently ; hit provokithe a fyne apetide if sawce youre 
meat be bie.” By the Middle Ages, not only were spices in great 
demand, but suitable sauces were evidently closely studied; indeed 
as early as the twelfth century we read of a cookery book written by 
an Augustinian Canon. Kitchen utensils are fully dealt with, as well 
as table manners, feasts and customs, and the discovery and arrival in 
this country of the various beverages. It is interesting to hear of an 
early iron age wine trade between West Gaul and Ireland. 

Towards the end of the book Professor Ainsworth Davis gives an 
extremely interesting chapter on scientific work on food, and its 
production and our Empire food resources, both chapters clearly 
written and admirably explained. The humour with which the book 
is written prevents it from ever lapsing into dulness, and the great 
amount of valuable information that it contains, makes it a most 
useful book both to the student and also to the intelligent housewife. 

Celia Fiennes in the reign of William and Mary, travelling through 
England, speaks of the various dishes to be met in various districts ; 
of “ Clapbread ”’ in Westmorland and ‘‘ West Country tart ”’ in Corn- 
wall; “an apple pye with a custard all on the top, it’s ye most 
acceptable entertainment yt could be made me.” 

lam afraid to-day that a hotel, even in Cornwall, would only rise 
to “plain apple tart,” and probably not of an “acceptable enter- 
tainment.” 

If Professor Ainsworth Davis’ book meets with the attention it 
deserves, it surely should help to remedy this state of things. 

MARJORIE QUENNELL. 

No one was so obviously fitted to edit and introduce these Family 
Origins and other studies (Constable, 1930; 25s.) by the late J. Horace 
Round as his friend, collaborator, and literary executor, Dr. William 
Page ; and not the least valuable of the contents of this volume are the 
memoir and the exhaustive bibliography (pp. xlix-Ixxiv) of Round’s 
work which Dr. Page has provided. Round claimed descent from the 
first three Edwards, kings of England, and had distinguished literary 
antecedents as well. His mother was the youngest daughter of Horace 
Smith, joint-author with his brother James of the famous Rejected 
A , and Horace Smith’s niece was Maria Abdy, the poetess on 
whom Round wrote his first (and briefest) article inthe D.V.B. Bulwer 
Lytton was a friend of the family, and Jowett contributed ene 
to Round’s education. But he achieved eminence on entirely origina 
lines which did not include much of the humanities. He was repelled 
by Jowett’s aversion to “sound outspoken doctrine,” and wrote of 
himself : ‘‘ I seem to see so clearly what is right and to have so little 
— of impressing it on others.” That, no doubt, as well as the ill- 

th to which he was a martyr, helps to explain the acerbity of his 
attacks on other historians. Dr. Page is a candid but friendly critic of 

’s inquisitorial methods and temper. Freeman debarred him- 
self from much sympathy because he had treated Froude with greater 
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severity and with less justification. But a note should be 
added to this account of Round’s attack on Brewer and Gairdng 
respecting the ages of Anne and Mary Boleyn. That was in 1886, afte 
Brewer’s death, and Gairdner took the responsibility on himself forwhat. 
ever errors had been committed. Later on, however, he showed pretty 
conclusively (Z.H.R. vit. 53, 199; x. 104) that Round himself had beep 
wrong; and Round’s Early es Anne Boleyn (1886) was never x. 
published. This was perhaps Round’s nearest approach to confession 
of error. 8S. R. Gardiner once detected a nearer in Round’s admission 
that the seventeenth century was not his period; but that was 
verbal, and Round returned to his attack on Gardiner’s account of the 
Glamorgan Treaty after Gardiner’s death. A note should also 

be added on p. xlii to say that the Attorney-General (not named) wham 
Round is censuring in 1916 was not the Attorney-General (named on 
p. xl) who was responsible for Round’s appointment as “ h 
historical adviser to the Crown in pee cases’; Sir John Simon had 
been “ told how great an authority ” Round was before his appoint. 
ment. He indignantly refused any pecuniary reward for his labour, 
but would have liked a peerage or a privy councillorship. He also, for 
less obvious reasons, refused nomination for election to a fellowship of 
the British Academy. 

The papers in this volume reinforce Dr. Tait’s remark that Round’s 
mind was more critical than constructive. But criticism and even 
destruction are essential to reconstruction; and since history, par- 
ticularly medieval history, has consisted so largely of hypothesis and 
fable, historical research has had to devote itself largely to demolition. 
But the demolition itself has only been achieved by the ascertainment 
of masses of fact, forgotten or never known by previous historians, and 
Round was par excellence the detective of history. Most of the papers 
in this volume are applications in detail of the general criticiam 
enunciated in the opening essay on “‘ Historical genealogy,” read at the 
International Congress in 1913, and include Round’s reports on peerage 
cases made in his capacity as adviser to the crown; four at the end on 
“ Reliefs,” the “ Prise of wines,” “‘ Burh-bot ”’ and “ Brig-bot,” and 
the “ origin of Essex perishes,” are of more general constitutional or 
sociological interest. Some fifty others (listed on pp. lxv—vi) remain to 
be published in the Essex Archeological Transactions. The labour and 
care bestowed on the editing of this volume would have satisfied Round 
himself; we have only noticed one trifling misprint, 1575 for 1375 on 
p. 95. A. F. P. 


Tux seventh volume (1930) of the new series published by the Pipe 
Roll Society contains T’'he Chancellor’s Roll for the eighth year of the resgn 
of King Richard the First. The Pipe Roll proper for 1196 is lost, the 
surviving roll for this year being the duplicate Chancellor’s roll : for, as 
Mrs. Stenton pointes out, ‘ it was to ti.2 Chancellor’s Roll and not to the 
Pipe Roll that the schedule of combustions [i.e. blanching of money] and 
the view of the Sheriff's accounts were annexed,” and these items ap’ 
in the roll for 1196. The roll is a long one. Hubert Walter was 
raising money, including both old and new debts, to satisfy the needs of 
the king in Normandy and Poitou. Welsh mercenaries were enlisted 
in large numbers, so that ‘a real organisation,” which is discernible, 
was all the more necessary. (The evidence of the Pipe Rolls can be 
supplemented by that of the Norman Exchequer roll for 1195.) Indeed, 
this roll isemphatically a record of war finance. Mrs. Stenton ingeniously 
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suggests that the tin from the mines of Cornwall and Devon, which were 
administered more profitably after 1195, was partly used in Richard’s 
continental coinage. Silver pennies from the mints of Berri and Poitou 
survive in such large numbers as to suggest exceptional activity. If she 
is right, this may solve a problem which has puzzled numismatists, who 
have noted three kinds of Poitevin penny of vr debased metal and 
dissimilar from all the other types. (Cf. L. M. Hewlett, Anglo-Gothic 
Coins, 1920, p. 14.) 
Mrs. Stenton has not so many details of special interest to note 
jn this as in some of the earlier volumes. Readers should study her 
is of the scribe’s methods in writing up the roll (pp. xv, xvi), and 
note the description of a hunting-lodge (pp. xxv, 81). The roll gives 
i t information about the organisation and social life of the 
ishopric of Durham and other lands temporarily in the royal hands. 
It abounds also in information about the Jews. One entry may be 
: Judas Judens de Bristo debit ii uncias auri pro inquisitione 
ienda in capitulo Judearwm si Judens debit capere usuras a Judeo 
(p. 103, repeated from previous rolls). The text, editing and indexing 
are, as usual, excellent. We We as 


Iy a single volume entitled Frangais et Allemands (Paris: A. 
Fayard et Cie; 16.50 frs.) Professor Louis Reynaud has put together 
in coherent form his conclusions as to the intellectual and literary 
relations between France and Germany which he has developed at 

length in fuller and more documented works on the subject. 

can be no doubt as to his learning and his ability, but the need 

of compression compels a certain dogmatism in his assertions which 
sme readers may find irritating and even repellent. His treatment 
of the Middle Ages, where he claims the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries as “ French centuries, perhaps the most glorious in our his- 
tery,” is marred by the antedating of national divisions, and by a 
tendency to claim as peculiarly French everything that is associated 
with the Franks, and at a later date with the Burgundian dominions. 
The Reformation, which M. Reynaud regards as the chief gift of 
Germany to Europe, is distasteful to him because Protestantism 
becomes identified with Prussia, and from this time he is too much 
inclined to limit his ‘Germany ”’ to the northern states. He is on 
firmer ground when he gets to the seventeenth century, the age of 
Louis XIV (which he calls the rayonnement de Versailles), and to the 
period, dating from Rossbach, in which he traces the development of 
what he considers to be the artificial and manufactured nationalism of 
Germany. M. Reynaud is unsparing in his denunciation of the German 
historians, such as Droysen, Sybel, Mommsen and Treitschke, who set 
themselves to serve the cause of Prussia and Bismarck, and he is 
equally severe upon the unpatriotic Frenchmen, from Madame de 
Staél downwards, who concealed the malign pt of Prussia by 
industriously disseminating the idea of a sensei hesupdotliien music- 
loving, lyrical Germany, absorbed in a disinterested and pedantic 
study of a picturesque past. These later chapters savour more of 
the political publicist than of the impartial historian, but the book 
aa whole may be commended as an ingenious commentary on an 
important subject, and it will be all to the good if in places it provokes 
diment rather than compels agreement. English readers will be 
surprised to find Hanover in the eighteenth century described as une 
nile Anglaise (p. 112), and at the constant bracketing of Sterne with 
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Young and Ossian as joint preachers of English “ sentimentality ” 
and inspirers of Werther. It is true that Sterne wrote A Y 
Journey, but the title hardly suffices to create a kinship with th 
author of Night Thoughts or with the compiler of Ossian. R. L. 


TxE first volume of a new series, “‘ Great Medieval Churchmen,” jx 
a study of Innocent III by Dr. L. Elliott Binns, the editor (Methuen: 
6s.). The series is presumably intended to give the “ general reader” 
a faithful impression of the great medieval churchmen and their work 
or ideas. Dr. Binns has succeeded in writing a book which ought t 
make Innocent III a living and intelligible person. He is well read 
and shows a balanced judgment. He writes in a clear and pleasant way, 
avoiding learned discussion and subtle allusions. Here and there, as, 
for example, in his treatment of that very difficult matter, the place g 
custom in canon law (p. 181), he misses the right emphasis, but on the 
whole he is a well-informed and impartial guide. One serious criticism 
can fairly be made; Dr. Binns has not seized the opportunity to 
describe the ecclesiastical system, including the organisation of the 
papal curia as a whole. So much is now known about this and In. 
nocent’s pontificate is in this regard so important and epoch-making 
that the reader should surely have been instructed in it, even at the 
sacrifice of some of the narrative. F. M. P. 


Dr. Lupwia WaHRMUND, professor of law at Prague, has under. 
taken a very laborious task. He feels that we are still in the stage in 
which the collection and editing of material is the prime necessity. In 
his Quellen zur Geschichte des rémisch-kanonischen Processes im Mitte. 
alter, he concentrates upon texts which deal with procedure in civil and 
canon law. Volumes already published include, inter alia, Lawrence of 
Somercote’s tract on election, and the Summa aurea of William of 
Drogheda. The latest text, Der Ordo “‘ Invocato Christi nomine,” forms 
Band V. Heft i of the series (Heidelberg, Carl Winter; 15 M.). Itis 
ascribed to Pilius and was written at the turn of the twelfth and 
thirteenth century. Dr. Wahrmund thinks that, as it has come down 
to us, it represents only a part of the author’s intention, which was to 
compile a treatise on procedure in civil and criminal cases. In an 
appendix the learned editor defends himself with vigour against the 
attack upon his enterprise made by Professor H. Kantorowicz in the 
Savigny-Zeitschrift. F. M. P. 


THe second volume of Mr. R. L. Mackie’s History of Scotland 
(Milford, 2s. 6d.) is even better than the first, which was reviewed in 
the January number of History. It is not only accurate and well- 
informed, but written with a vigour and elegance of style that might 
have seemed impossible in a text-book. 

A striking comparison of Edward I and Henry VIII in their Seot- 
tish policy comes near the beginning. A very just estimate of Mary of 
Lorraine follows. Nothing could be better than the picture of James VI 
refusing to injure his prospects by active protest against his mother’s 
execution, but eating no supper when he heard of her death. In the 
next century the complete failure of Charles I after the comparative 
success of his father is well explained. Mr. Mackie is careful, while 
giving a vivid description of the riots of 1637, not to commit himself 
to the historical existence of Jenny Geddes. He might have stated 
more definitely the episcopal provisions of the “ Black Acts” and 
have shown the share of Scottish scholars in the preparation of ‘‘ Laud’s 
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Litargy.” However, the first half of the volume, covering the years 
1513-1660, is quite excellent. 
The defect of the second half is that it is too short, and the com- 
ion has involved mistakes of omission. Eight pages are not enough 
pe the Restoration period with its Privy Council government and its 
Covenanting problem. The accounts of the Glencoe Massacre, the 
Darien project, and the Union of 1707 are scrupulously fair, but more 
direct reference might have been made to the Partition Treaties as 
affecting William’s attitude in 1698-1701. The description of the 
in the eighteenth century (p. 367) is a piece of really fine 
literature. There is no adequate account, however, of economic growth 
between the Union and the Industrial Revolution, nor of the agricultural 
reforms of Cockburn and his contemporaries. Chapter 28 might have 
mentioned the literary importance of Edinburgh in the early days of 
the Renew. 
Only two slips have been noticed. On p. 332 1692 should be 1690; 
on p. 391 the Act of 1800 should be 1799. The book is admirably 
illustrated. E. W. M. B.-M. 


Mz. Lovuts O’BrieEn’s little book of 200 pages on Innocent XI and 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (Berkeley, California; Associated 
Students’ Store, $5.00) was, we are told on the title-page, submitted 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Columbia University. It 
keeps with praiseworthy closeness to the subject announced in the 
title. What influence had the Pope on the Revocation? What did 
he think of it after it had taken place? What did his contemporaries 
think of the part he played in the matter? These are the chief questions 
which the book sets out to answer; and in answering them the writer 
shows wide reading, good judgment, and real powers of research. His 
conclusions are given with great clearness. He holds that Innocent XI 
had no influence on the Revocation, which was altogether the king’s 
doing, and he attacks and, it seems to me, decisively refutes the oppo- 
site opinion of M. Michaud. But—and this is Mr. O’Brien’s second 
thesis—the Pope accepted with genuine and inevitable satisfaction the 
Revocation when it had taken place, and the Te Deum and festivities 
in Rome, though rather strangely belated, expressed his real feelings. 
But thirdly—and this is the most interesting point in the book—the 
Pope’s approval had been given when he was in ignorance of the 
means employed, when he believed that methods of gentleness had 
alone been used; and as soon as he knew the facts about the dragon- 
nades, the forced conversions, the compulsory attendance at mass, and 
all the other details of the very ugly story, he condemned them in all 
sincerity. Mr. O’Brien keeps close to his documents and does not give 
rin to his imagination, though the imagination is a very necessary part 
of the equipment of an historian. He therefore does not allow us to 
derstand what manner of man Innocent XI was. What were his 
motives ia protesting against compulsion of consciences? Had he 
wally caught a glimpse of the beauty of religious liberty? Or was he 
ined to oppose all Louis XIV’s actions! It is extremely interest. 
ing to read that the Pope approved of Cardinal Le Camus’ pastoral 
letter, in which he wrote, ‘‘ God wishes the service rendered him to be 

The maladies of the soul are not cured in a moment, nor 
byconstraint and violence, but rather by the fervour of prayer and the 
gentle promptings of truth and charity.” The “‘ Huguenot Pope” is 

inly a most interesting figure, and Mr. O’Brien provides us with 
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much food for thought. He dismisses with some scorn the notion that 
Louis XTV was actuated in the Revocation by religious motives. By; 
the act was so obviously impolitic that it seems to me clear that he wa 
impelled to it largely by a genuine religious conviction. A. J.G. 


Tue life of Abraham Cowley might be expected to throw some jj 
on the conduct of Jermyn and Queen Henrietta Maria from about 1644 
to 1654—on a = royalists that has left no great collection of 
letters or papers. Unfortunately Cowley’s first biographer, 
Sprat, neither printed his letters nor described his activities in : 
and beyond the known correspondence of Henrietta Maria, part of 
which may be in Cowley’s handwriting, few of his papers are now avail. 
able. Mr. A. H. Nethercot, in Abraham Cowley : The Muse’s Hannibal 
(Humphrey Milford; 12s. 6d.), has been unable to fill this gap; at the 
point where detail would be of most historical value we have to be 
content with generalisations. 

Owing to the slightness of Mr. Nethercot’s knowledge of seventeenth. 
century history his book must be regarded as a collection of materials 
rather than as a life of Cowley; even so it must be used with caution, 
When Mr. Nethercot has good material he does not always understand 
it (e.g. Cowley’s letter to Evelyn, p. 211, where the King’s Yard means 
simply the royal dockyard at Deptford); when he has doubtful 
material he falls into error (e.g. Bamfield’s paper, p. 144, was intended 
for Thurloe, not for a royalist, and belongs probably to the spring of 
1655, not July 1654; the Clarendon State Papers (Calendar, m. 21) 
contain another letter of Bamfield’s probably referring to Cowley). 
Further, Mr. Nethercot does not appreciate the force of Cowley’s 
language in the paragraph which won him his reputation for apostasy; 
this, with his ignorance of Jermyn’s position in the eyes of Hyde and 
his group of royalists, renders much of Mr. Nethercot’s work valueless. 

The great merit of the book is that it combines, apart from these 
and similar limitations, the accessible material for Cowley’s life with 
Cowley’s own writings. Mr. Nethercot shows the biographical interest 
of the latter; the reader must judge for himself how far he is reliable in 
this ; it is much better than the more purely historical parts of the book. 

The book is disfigured by numerous minor errors or misprints. The 
list of portraits is very poor, omitting the two important paintings at 
Dulwich ; the engravings reproduced for the frontispiece and opposite 
p. 207 both derive from the same painting, and are of no independent 
value as portraits. The only specimen of Cowley’s handwriting is 
taken from an engraved facsimile, and is on too small a scale to be of 
any value, E. 8. pg B. 


Miss M. R. Bramsrorp’s The Making of William Penn (Long: 
mans; 12s. 6d.) traces Penn’s career down to 1670, “from a@ non- 
Quaker standpoint.’ Moved by Penn’s admiration for his father, the 
admiral, Miss Brailsford gives a good short account of the latter; but 
in general the book is too diffuse, and too lengthy for its exiguous 
material. It scarcely breaks new ground, except on the parentage of 
Penn’s mother, and the alleged treason of the admiral in 1654 ; in neither 
case does Miss Brailsford carry her work far enough. The book would 
be more valuable if in her frequent references to Janney’s Life of Penn 
Miss Brailsford would indicate Janney’s sources; some of her other 
sources are incomplete or superseded editions. Her views on ge 
history are not to be taken seriously. E. S. pz B. 
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Mr. DrtnkwaTeEr’s Pepys: His Life and Character (Heinemann ; 
21s.) is an unsatisfactory work. He has mastered all the more obvious 
and some of the less known sources, and, apart from Pepys’s adminis- 
trative work, with which he does not pretend to deal, gives a good 

igest of them ; he has a good sense of proportion, and gives more space 
to the periods before and after the Diary than to that of the Diary 
itself his style is straightforward and unaffected, but occasionally flat. 
Mr, Drinkwater has, however, too little knowledge of the seventeenth 
century to obtain the reward of his industry. Historical errors do not 
matter very much in works of this class; but Mr. Drinkwater does not 
know enough of the background to be able to understand Pepys’s 
character; his comments are frequently worthless and occasionally 

i ; more especially he fails to appreciate the asperities of the 
life of the time, and does not grasp Pepys’s very startling elevation from 
the squalid tailor’s shop to high rank in the civil service. 

One does not expect much in the way of research from Mr. Drink- 
water. He has derived some information from the Brampton parish 

isters; the small amount of new material he gives apart from this 
is of little value. It is unpleasant to find a problem like that of the 
two dates for Pepys’s marriage dismissed as a matter of no importance. 

The book contains a few illustrations; the most interesting is a 
portrait of John Smith, the original transcriber of the 7 > 

. 8S. pg B. 


Anew series of ‘“‘ Historical Sources for the Study of Flemish Art,” 
with the titles and introductory matter in English, is inaugurated by 
the volume Export of Works of Art in the Seventeenth Century from 
Antwerp : The Firm Forchoudt (Antwerp, De Sikkal: 180fr.). This is 
a collection of documents in Flemish, edited by Mr. J. Denucé, and 
illustrating very fully the activities of an important firm of art dealers 
in Antwerp and Vienna from 1625 to 1711. It is so much a book for 
the specialist that we should not be justified in dealing with it at length 
here. It must suffice to say that it is indispensable for the serious study 
of picture-dealing in the period, an essential side of the study of the art 
of that and the preceding generation. XxX. 


For more than a generation, at a time when the literary relations, as 
well as the political, between England and France were exceptionally 
interesting, one of the most popular of the Frenchmen in London was 
the amiable old epicurean Saint Evremond. He had seen a good deal 
of fighting and had risen to general rank in the armies of Louis XIV, 
but some political indiscretion of his having come to light at the time 
of the fall of Fouquet, he left France as a middle-aged man and, except 
for a few years in Holland, it was in England that he lived on to die a 

before Blenheim at the age of something approaching ninety. He 

a considerable position in literary history, especially in that of 
criticism. As a man one can hardly take him much more seriously than 
did King Charles II, who made him Keeper of the Ducks in St. James’s 
Park, and he did not really take himself very much in earnest. He 
excelled, as was proper in those days, in the art of polite letter-writing, 
and he had good correspondents like Ninon de Lenclos. The selection 
of The Letters of Saint Evremond (Routledge, 21s.) which Mr. John 
Hayward has edited in English gives a good view of the man and many 
ing glances at his times. Most of the text comes from the old 
translation of Des Maizeaux, but there are some additions from 

the later French editions and one formal letter to Matthew Prior which, 
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however, has already been published in the Historical Manusor 
Commissions report on the Bath Papers. Mr. Hayward adds , 
commentary. G. N. 6, 
Tue late Professor J. Allen Smith was one of the first iconoclast, 
lay sacrilegious hands on the Ark of the Americar Covenant. Hj, 
posthumous work entitled The Rise and Fall of Constitutional Gover, 
ment (Williams and Norgate, 12s. 6d.) resumes the examination of the 
sacred text in a highly critical spirit that is not now the novelty that it 
was when the first foundation of modern constitutional studies ip 
America were being laid, twenty years ago. Mr. Smith attacks wit, 
great vigour the subtleties of the Burgess school, which only serve tp 
conceal the fundamental anti-democratic character of American 
institutions. The constitution is, as it was designed to be, a barrier 
against popular excess, or what was deemed excess by the “ good, the 
wise and the rich.” Thanks to judicial review, it is an effective barrier 
to many most desirable reforms; but it is not an effective barrier, all 
its formule notwithstanding, to assaults on private liberties. The 
history of the apportionment clauses of the state and national eon. 
stitutions is an example of the emptiness of the supposedly self-acting 
guarantees of the American system. A rotten-borough government 
can perpetuate itself and, thanks to the uncritical conservatism bred 
the religious awe with which all American institutions are 
with an impunity that astonishes Europeans. This is one of the many 
well-founded complaints that Mr. Smith brings against American 
political life and academic teaching of political science, in a useful and 
entertaining, if too repetitious book. D. W. B. 


DL’ Abdication du Prince Cuza et Vavénement de la dynastie de Hohen- 
zollern au tréne de Roumanie, edited by Paul Henry (Paris, Félix Alcan, 
70 fr.), is a collection of hitherto unpublished documents drawn from 
three important sources—the archives of the French Foreign Office, 
the archives of the Austrian Foreign Office, and the political corre- 
spondence of Prince Cuza, which was deposited in the library of the 
Roumanian Academy in 1928. Altogether the work provides a detailed 
and admirably edited collection of new material for the history of one 
of the most important incidents in modern Near Eastern history. The 
archives of the Quai d’Orsay supply extracts from the correspondence 
of Drouyn de Lhuys with the French ambassadors in Constantinople, 
London, and St. Petersburg, and with the French consuls at Bucarest; 
those of the Ballplatz have been used for correspondence with the 
Austrian consuls «+ Bucarest and Jassy, and with Prince Metternich 
in Paris. M. Henry’s long introduction summarises this new material 
and gives a history of the crisis (pp. 1-100), from the abdication of 
Prince Cuza in February to the battle of Sadowa. The Paris con- 
ference on the Roumanian succession question in the spring of 1866 was 
almost the last occasion on which the French emperor was allowed to 
exercise the pre-eminence which received its death-blow at Sadowa, 
and these documents give detailed indications of the not inconsiderable 
part played by the Roumanian question in the general policies of the 

wers during the summer. The extracts from Prince Cuza’s papers are 
in general of more local interest, but they throw some light on the first 
stages in the evolution of a Roumanian foreign policy. W.N. M. 

M. T. G. Dsvvana, in his pleasantly written memoirs, Mes Missions 
Diplomatiques (Paris: Alcan, 25 fr.), throws many sidelights on European 
diplomacy of the last fifty years, and his chapters on his experiences 
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the Near East between 1887 and 1900 make contributions of considerable 
importance to the still unwritten history of the Near Eastern question 
in this period. Between 1909 and 1920, as Roumanian minister to 
jum, he found Brussels “ le meilleur fauteuil d’orchestre pour bien 
entendre le concert européen,” though the latter would, he thinks, be 
more accurately described to-day as a jazz-band (p. 71). His part in 
western Europe was necessarily that of an onlooker, and his comments 
merely expound with orthodox simplicity the official Allied standpoint 
ofthe war years. In the Near East, however, both his own studies and 
the position of Roumania in Balkan affairs allowed him to play a more 
iginal role. Roumania was visualising her part as that a an outpost 
liosen civilisation among the semi-Europeanised nations of that 
region, and M. Djuvara describes with mild satisfaction the superior 
standards of Roumanian diplomatic hospitality in Bulgaria, where the 
local politicians invariably omitted to return his invitations, and even 
in Constantinople, where, after the great state banquet in 1898 in 
honour of the German Emperor, a foreign diplomat remarked, “ Every- 
thing was cold, except the champagne” (pp. 7, 28, 30). For the 
i tic historian the most important section of these memoirs is 
iii, in which the author describes his mission to Constantinople, 
1896-1900, the tortuous negotiations to secure the appointment of a 
Roumanian Metropolitan for Macedonia, and the Turkish proposals in 
the autumn of 1897 for a defensive alliance with Roumania. 
W. N. M. 
Tae Annual Register for 1930 (Longmans; 30s.) presents its 
usual features of excellence and weakness, the latter fortunately 
characterising the briefer and less important sections of the work. By 
far the best portions are the detailed narratives of English (particularly 
Parliamentary) history (pp. 1-112), Imperial history (pp. 113-152) and 
Foreign history (Ep. 153-313). The first is mainly concerned with 
coal, the budget, Empire Free Trade, and the relations between the 
Liberals and the government. The chapters in the second and third are 
different expert hands, and are on the whole the most valuable part 
the record, though they vary somewhat in perspective : the United 
States, for instance, gets less than 7 pp. compared with over 8 for 
Palestine, and Russia only 5 commen with 8} for Austria. The 
“Chronicle” contains the usual miscellany of events not important 
enough to be included in the “ history.” There are only two “ public 
documents ’’ printed in extenso, M. Briand’s memorandum on the idea 
of a European federal union addressed to 26 governments of Euro 
on 17 May, and the report (8 Sept.) of the French government on the 
results of the inquiry. The “obituary” is the weakest section; it 
reads, as does the ‘‘ Chronicle,” like the production of a dictophone 
not very familiar with English idiosyncrasies of language or of social 
custom. The statement (p. 6) that “‘ the R100 flew over the Atlantic ” 
does not convey the intended meaning that it flew across the Atlantic, 
snd we should say that Miss Peggy Duncan (p. 7) ‘‘ swam ” not “ swum ” 
the Channel. So on p. 125 the remark that the late archbishop of 
Canterbury “‘ adopted a compromising attitude in the Kikuyu con- 
toversy ” is not intended to be as uncomplimentary as it seems, and 
the statement that the Enabling Act ‘‘ set up the Church of Assembly ” 
isnot designedly satirical. There is, by-the-bye, no reference to arch- 
bishop Davidson’s unique creation as a temporal peer after the sur- 
render of his spiritual rage by his resignation of the archbishoprio. 
In the account of Lord Birkenhead (p. 140) there is no mention of | his 
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hon. D.C.L., fellowship of Merton, lord high stewardship of Oxford, 
lord rectorship of Glasgow, barony or earldom, though he is inace 

said to have been created viscount in 1922. Lord Balfour is 
neither with his chancellorship of Cambridge nor his presidency of thy 
British Academy, Dr. Spooner’s pro-vice-chancellorship at Oxford 
mentioned, but not his vice-chancellorship, and his popular title t 
linguistic fame, enshrined in the Oxford English Dictionary, is i F 
Prof. H. B. Dixon is said (p. 138) to have died “ aged 52 ” in 1930, but 
to have graduated at Oxford in 1875. Of Sir George Young’s this 
distinguished sons still in “‘ Who’s Who ? ’’, two alone are said to suryiye 
(p. 130). Lord Muir-Mackenzie appears (p. 124) as “ Lord Kenneth 
Augustus Muir Mackenzie,’’ as if, instead of baron, he had been the sgn 
of a duke or marquis. Ge 


ONE owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. H. W. V. Temperley and to his 
publishers for bringing out Scenes from Modern History by gre 
imaginative writers (G. Bell, 2s.). It is an excellent anthology, bol 
from the historical and literary point of view. Not only does tha 
contain many vivid and illuminating pictures of historical c 
and incidents, but the reader is introduced to a band of E \ 
writers of historical fiction with whom every student of the hi 
novel should be acquainted, but some of whom are difficult to obtain 
in English editions. Two hundred and thirty pages contain te 
extracts taken from the works of Merejkowski, Johannes Jensen, 
Fénelon, Maurus Jokai (will no enterprising publisher reprint the 
English translations published at the beginning of the century!) 
Strindberg, Hugo, Tolstoy, Sienckiewicz (how many have read an 
of this author beyond Quo Vadis?) and Hilaire Belloc. Covering the 

riod from the Renaissance to the Great War, each extract is preceded 

y a careful and scholarly introduction. This is a book which boys 
all ages will enjoy. Every school library should have several copies. 
It is the best introduction to modern European ee we know, and 
the price is only two shillings. The book has one disfigurement; the 
questions and exercises at the end might with advantage have bee 
omitted. We hope Scenes from Medieval History will not be ah 
following. F. C. H. 


Unper the title of Skyscrapers and other Essays (Macmillan; 68), 
Mr. L. B. Namier has reprinted twenty articles published during the 
last eighteen years, and ranging from the skyscrapers of New York t 
the economic conditions of Galicia. The author is at his best in 
American and Jewish subjects, about which he writes with mugh 
knowledge and with illustrations from general history. Thus he 
remarks that “ the dispute between Corinth and Corcyra . . . by two 
thousand years forestalled the argument of 1776,”’ and that “‘ the coming 
in of American wheat has wrought a greater change in the composition 
of the House of Commons than the first two Reform Acts.” He foresaw 
before the late war that ‘“‘ Roumanian interests ” were “‘ quite likely @ 
force her king, a Hohenzollern, into a Russian alliance,” and j 
estimates Bauer’s book on The Austrian Revolution as a good examp 
of history written by one who has made it. The Russian 
habit of describing themselves alone as ‘‘ Christians ’’ may be 
from Greece, where the monks of Andros once asked the reviewer's 
muleteer whether his employers were ‘‘ Christians,” to which the reply 
was: “No: lords.” The essays, from the conditions of their pm 
duction, are suggestive rather than satisfying. W. Me 














